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FOREWORD 


For a number of years the editors of the American Journal of 
Sociology have been publishing in May a record and analysis of 
social changes of the preceding year. Last year the regularity of this 
procedure was broken by publishing, instead, an account of the out- 
standing events of the New Deal. This was done because the ac- 
tivities in the economic and governmental field of the new political 
administration greatly overshadowed the regular course of social 
change. 

The burst of activities begun in 1933 continued through 1934. 
While other trends were somewhat overshadowed, yet the New Deal 
was seen more clearly as a phase in the effort toward recovery. In 
the spring of 1935, depression and recovery as social phenomena 
comprise our thought, rather than the birth of any new social move- 
ment. 

It appears that the trough of the depression was in 1932-33, and 
that since that time efforts at recovery have proceeded somewhat 
haltingly, with occasional serious and prolonged setbacks. The 
beginnings of recovery have therefore been under way for a year and 
a half or two years. It is possible, therefore, to examine the effects of 
depression and recovery on a number of significant social trends. 
Such is the attempt in the following pages. 

The accompanying articles do not deal with commerce and busi- 
ness as such. The course of our economic life during recent years is 
considered to be generally known. The theme is rather the effect of 
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the economic factor on social life and social conditions. However, 
these are not studies in causation. Rather, the social trends are 
traced through this period of economic disaster and the up-turn. The 
examination shows clearly enough, however, that none of the social 
trends studied have been unaffected. Indeed, the economic upheaval 
has had profound social reverberations. To summarize them here 
would anticipate the text that follows and not be a proper introduc- 
tion. 

It should be observed, however, that these social aspects of 
economic changes are noted only for the depression of the 1930’s. In 
other depressions similar effects may have occurred, but such gen- 
eralizations are beyond the present task of the contributors. To 
cover for one depression even the main social effects is a herculean 
task. The few major ones presented here, however, show what a 
severe shock the recent economic attack has been for the social sys- 
tem. 

F. OGBURN 
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MOVEMENTS OF POPULATION 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems 


ABSTRACT 

The effects of the depression on births and deaths are not very clearly marked. The 
number of births declined less in the five years 1929-34 than in the five years 1924-29. 
This was scarcely to be expected. Deaths show a steady decline during the depression 
until 1934, the lowest recorded rate we have ever haa being in 1933. There was an in- 
crease in deaths during 1934, but it was not very great and, considering the possibility 
of error in estimates, is nothing to be alarmed about. Marriages show the effects of the 
depression about as might be expected up to 1932, when the number contracted was 
almost 250,000 fewer than in 1929. This loss appears to have been made up by 1934, 
however, when estimated marriages were in excess of those in 1929. Cityward migra- 
tion ceased for the first three years of the depression, the net movement being to farms. 
In 1933 and 1934 the movement was again toward the city, although the country has 
retained not only its own natural increase but also some of the migrants into it during 
1930-32. 

It has long been known that movements of population—births, 
deaths, and marriages—as well as the distribution of population be- 
tween city and country, are affected by changes in economic condi- 
tions. Since the depression is still with us, it is too early to assess 
adequately its effects on population growth and changes in the 
United States; but it may be of interest to review briefly the in- 
formation which is now available on these points. 

In Table I such information as can be secured at this time is 
brought together. The number of births in the United States has 
been falling steadily since 1924. Even during the good times from 
1924 to 1929 there was an actual decline of almost 350,000 births, 
although population growth at that time averaged about a mil- 
lion and one-half per year. Since 1929 the decline has continued, 
but it has not been as great, amounting to about 230,000 between 
1929 and 1934. Even at the low point of 1933, the number of births 
was only about 270,000 below 1929. It would appear, therefore, 
that the depression has not hastened the decline in the number of 
births as it might well have been expected to do. 

On the other hand, the slight increase in number of births in 1934, 
if more complete data confirm this provisional estimate, is just what 
one would anticipate from the estimated increase in number of 
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marriages contracted during 1933; and if the estimate of marriages 
for 1934 is reasonably accurate, a still larger increase in births during 
1935 is to be looked for. But, as explained in the notes to this table, 
one should not place too much reliance on marriage figures which in- 
volve such a large hazard in estimation. 


TABLE I 
POPULATION MOVEMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1928-34* 
(Thousands) 
RATES PER 1,000 
Natu-| Net POPULATION 
RAL Mar- 
YEAR TION JAN- | BirTHs | DEATHS “ LATION 
UARY I GRA- |Growra| “AGES 
Birth | Death | 
riage 
1928. ...]| 119,923] 2,612] 1,490|1,080f| 246 | 1,326) 1,182] 21.7] 12.4] 9.8 
1929....| 121,249] 2,527| 1,494) 903T| 252 | 1,245] 1,233] 20.7 | 12.3 | 10.1 
1930....| 122,494] 2,569] 1,439/1,130 98 | 1,228) 1,128] 20.9 | 11.7] 9.2 
193I....| 123,722] 2,458] 1,418|1,040 |—128 1,061] 19.8 | 11.4 8.5 
1932....| 124,634] 2,399] 1,402] 9097 |—162 835 982] 19.2 | 11.2 7.9 
1933.-.-| 125,469] 2,260) 1,384) 876 |— 31 845} 1,077] 18.0 I1.0 8.6 
1934....| 126,314] 2,296] 1,439] 857 |— 849] 1,245) 18.1 | 11.4] 9.8 


* In all cases the data for 1934 are based on estimates, using such partial information as was available 
in February, 1935. The births and deaths are estimated on returns from thirty-eight states for most of 
which either ten or eleven months’ data were available. Allowance is also made for non-registration of births 
and deaths in all years; hence the figures given here do not correspond with those published by the Division 
of Vital Statistics, Bureau of the Census. The Bureau of the Census ceased collection of data on marriages 
in 1933; hence the figures for both 1933 and 1934 had to be based on the trend as shown by the few (ten) 
states for which information could be secured at this time. It was assumed that the trend shown in these 
ten states was typical of the entire United States. This is a large assumption, and may or may not be justi- 
fied. Certainly these estimates must be used with much caution. 


_  t Adjusted in order to make population growth calculated from these series agree with intercensal 
increase. 
_ Net alien movement only. Data for previous years include net movement of citizens as well as of 
ens. : 


The fact that the depression has not accelerated the decline in the 
birth-rate should not lead one to conclude that it has not had a de- 
pressing effect upon births. It is altogether possible that we were 
approaching the end of the period of rapid decline in the birth-rate in 
1930, since births in that year were somewhat more numerous than 
in 1929, and that, but for the depression, the decline would have 
been much less than it actually was during the last five years. Of 
course, no proof of such a trend is possible; but there is reason to 
think that the marked falling-off of marriages through 1932 was 
responsible for a considerable part of the reduction in the number of 
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births through 1933. If this was the case, the decline in births to 
marriages contracted prior to 1930 was not as rapid during the de- 
pression as it had been before that time. Furthermore, over and 
above the direct effect of fewer marriages upon the number of births 
during the ensuing year or two, there is no clear evidence in the 
studies of the factors affecting the birth-rate that hard living has a 
depressing effect upon it. In fact, most of our data bearing upon the 
relation between economic condition and births show that the better 
the economic condition of a group the fewer are its births. It is 
possible, then, that hard times have actually stayed the decline of 
the birth-rate among a considerable portion of our population and 
that the decline of about 230,000, in the annual number of births 
from 1929 to 1934 is in large measure due to the decline of about 
250,00 in annual number of marriages from 1929 to 1932. In any 
event, the decline in number of births during the depression is less 
than would have been expected from studying the decline during 
the preceding five years, while the increase (estimated) in births 
during 1934, although small, suggests the possibility that there may 
be no further decline until the effects of increasing marriages have 
worn off. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the births of 1934 
(2,296,000) would maintain a stationary population of 135,896,000 
with death-rates as of 1929-31. This is 8,725,000 in excess of our 
present population. But it should also be noted that the decline of 
230,000 in number of births since 1929 means that the births of 1934 
will maintain a stationary population 13,613,300 smaller than would 
the births of 1929, each 100,000 decline in births resulting in a de- 
cline of 5,918,818 in a stationary population. 

It will be noted from Table I that the total number of deaths de- 
clined slowly but steadily from 1929 through 1933. In 1934, how- 
ever, the provisional figures indicate an increase in number of about 
55,000. Although this figure is provisional, it probably justifies the 
view that the increase in deaths during the past year is greater than 
that due solely to the increase of population. 

It is, at first glance, rather surprising to find that the number of 
deaths and the rate have both declined in spite of the hardships of 
the depression and that they are increasing as conditions begin to 
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improve. No attempt at explanation of this fact will be made here 
(see Sydenstricker’s article, this Journal, pp. 804-12) other than to 
suggest that the enforced leisure of some millions of our people, even 
with a very modest amount of relief, may possibly be more condu- 
cive to health than the work they do under normal conditions. It 
may also be that the evil effects of hard living do not become im- 
mediately apparent in the death-rate but are spread over future 
years in such a way as to disguise rather effectually their relation to 
the depression. The absence of any severe epidemic also had its in- 
fluence in keeping death-rates low during depression years. 

Since the estimated increase of deaths during 1934 is greater than 
that of births, the net effect of the natural movements of population 
is to reduce the natural increase slightly below that of 1933. The in- 
crement to our population in 1934 by excess of births over deaths is 
therefore the smallest for many decades. Whether the total increase 
is smaller than during the preceding two years cannot be told, be- 
cause the net movement of immigration during 1934 is not known 
at the time of writing. The probability is that the growth in num- 
bers during 1934 was very little different from that during 1932 and 
1933. The estimate of a population of 127,163,000 on January 1, 
1935, is based on the assumption that there was no net movement of 
citizens across our national border during 1934. This figure will 
certainly be changed somewhat when the migration figures are 
known exactly and when complete returns on births and deaths 
become available. 

The trend shown by data on marriages from 1928 to 1932 are 
much more in line with what might be expected a priori to follow 
from a severe economic depression than are those on births and 
deaths. It is easy to understand that in good times people would 
feel freer to marry and establish homes than in times of stress and 
uncertainty. The decline of about one-quarter of a million in number 
of marriages from 1929 to 1932 is not therefore surprising. The 
rapid increase in marriages during 1933 and 1934, if more complete 
data confirm these estimates, is, however, rather surprising, for there 
is certainly no economic improvement adequate to account for an 
increase raising the number above that in 1928 and 1929. It would 
seem that the accumulated deficit of marriages is being made up in 
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spite of the depression—that after marriages have been postponed 
about so long they are contracted whether or not the economic out- 
look for the couple is much improved. It may be that the belief in 
a better future precedes actual improvement and leads people to be 
willing to contract marriage even though a job has not actually been 
secured. It is also possible that the better organization of relief and 
the removal of some of its stigma as a larger and larger proportion of 
the people become dependent has led many people to feel that there 
is no longer any reason for postponing marriage. The spread of the 
knowledge that marriage need not issue in children unless and until 
they are wanted would likewise tend to make people less reluctant 
to marry during hard times. But whatever the explanation of the 
increase in marriages may be, there can be little doubt that the large 
increase in marriages during 1933 and 1934 will increase the number 
of births in 1935 above that of 1934; and if the number of marriages 
remains high for several years, the number of births may also be 
expected to exceed that of the past three or four years. 

There has been more or less migration from country to city ever 
since white settlement became well established in this country. We 
have become so accustomed to such a migration that we take it for 
granted and regard it as the normal thing. Indeed, there has prob- 
ably been such a movement ever since man developed towns; for 
there is good reason to believe that cities, and even towns, have 
seldom in past ages had enough births to balance deaths, to say 
nothing of any excess of births. In pre-depression years we had a 
very large net movement of rural population into the cities, reaching 
the huge total of 1,137,000 in 1922, according to the figures of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. In 1930, however, this move- 
ment was reversed for the first time in our history, and there was a 
net movement of about 17,000 to the farms. This trickle increased 
to a stream of over 200,000 in 1931; and in 1932 it became a flood, 
amounting to 533,000. In 1933 the cities again attracted more than 
they sent away, by about 227,000. What happened during 1934 can- 
not be told at this time. If the movement to the cities during 1933 
was caused by an improvement of economic conditions there or by 
the better organization of relief, it may or may not have continued 
during 1934, for there is no clear evidence that 1934 witnessed any 
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marked improvement over 1933 in these respects. The only point 
of which we can be reasonably certain at present is that if, and when, 
industrial conditions improve in the cities they will soon claim again 
those who left them during the depression and as many more of those 
young people now dammed up on the farms as can find jobs in in- 
dustry. It is interesting to note that from one-half to five-eighths of 
our total natural increase is now found in the farm population, al- 
though this group constitutes just about one-fourth of the total 
population. It is probable that on January 1, 1935, the farm popula- 
tion was about 32,750,000. This was an increase of about 2,600,000 
since 1930, most of which was due to the natural increase of the farm 
population being kept at home because of lack of opportunity in the 
city. Since 1930, for the first time in our history, the proportion of 
our people on the farm has begun to increase. This piling-up of 
population in an industry already burdened with an excess produc- 
tion and having relatively low standards of living in at least half of 
its homes is a very serious matter. One can but conclude that, en- 
tirely apart from the subsistence homestead movement, subsistence 
farming is becoming the lot of an increasing proportion of our popu- 
lation. One is driven to wonder whether this excess farm population 
will not drag even that part of our agricultural population still main- 
taining reasonably good standards down to the subsistence level it 
occupies. This would have a very serious effect upon the level of 
economic activity in the nation, for a subsistence farmer is not more 
likely to be a good customer of the implement manufacturer, the 
shoemaker, the weaver, or the house-builder than is the recipient of 
relief in the city. No doubt many people will prefer subsistence 
farming to relief; but to those of us who believe that we could all 
have a decent living if our economic life were properly organized, 
this increase in the farm population during agriculture’s worst de- 
pression is a matter of grave concern. Are we witnessing the de- 
velopment of an agricultural population which will regard mere 
subsistence as a normal condition? 
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THE CONDITIONS OF RURAL LIFE 


T. B. MANNY 
United States Department of Agriculture' 


ABSTRACT 


The great drought and, to a lesser extent, acreage adjustment measures, reduced 
the production of principal farm crops in terms of per-capita figures for the total popula- 
tion of the United States to the lowest level on record (1866-1934). Nevertheless, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration’s program, in combination with other factors, 
brought about a substantial increase in farm income and some improvement in the pur- 
chasing power of that part of the 1934 farm income available for family living. The 
improvement, however, was by no means uniform throughout the country. Farm 
families increased their purchases of consumption goods to some extent, but many 
families were so seriously involved in debts that they continued to use as much of the 
available cash as possible to reduce these pressing obligations. Rural social institutions 
apparently did not show as much improvement in 1934, because of the usual failure of 
their incomes to increase as promptly as and in proportion to gains in farm incomes, 
and because of the necessity of meeting debt payments that had prior claim over cur- 
rent expenditures. 


The agricultural situation for the year 1934 can be characterized 
as one of marked ups and downs, with unusually large differences 
between various parts of the country. In the paragraphs that follow, 
the principal developments are discussed briefly, especially as these 
relate to the human factor and to social institutions. 

The volume of the agricultural production in terms of crops in- 
dicates most clearly the profound effect of the 1934 drought and to a 
much lesser extent the results of controlled production. The acreage 
harvested was about 19 per cent below the average of the preceding 
ten years, but the output was 32 per cent below average. Crop pro- 
duction per capita for the country’s population was much lower than 
in any other year for which records are available (1866-1934). In 
the cases of cotton and tobacco, the drought was not a factor, yields 
being a little above the ten-year average for both crops. But in the 

* The opinions herein expressed are those of the author, not necessarily those of the 
administrations whose activities are discussed. In view of the limited space available 
it seemed advisable to devote most of it to a discussion of the outstanding changes in 
agriculture and rural life, though some of these changes are not sociological in them- 
selves. Yet all of them may produce important adjustments of a sociological nature, 


many of which will be more obvious, in all probability, a year hence than they are 
at present. 
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case of cotton, harvested acreage was reduced about 30 per cent, and 
for tobacco the harvested acreage was 23 per cent below average, 
due mostly to the Agricultural Adjustment program. 

The heavy reduction in feed crops combined with the poorest 
pasture conditions on record forced drastic reductions in livestock 
numbers throughout most of the drought-stricken area. The federal 
government bought some 8,000,000 head of cattle and 5,000,000 
head of sheep to avoid much greater losses through starvation and 
demoralized markets. 

During 1934, the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
(with modifications in the case of cotton and tobacco) as applied to 
control overproduction were in effect for the following basic agri- 
cultural commodities: wheat, cotton, tobacco, and corn-hogs. Under 
this program, at the close of 1934, there were over four million pro- 
duction control contracts in effect applying to a little more than 
three million farms. From its inception up to December 31, 1934, 
rental and benefit payments to co-operating farmers totaled $527,- 
501,795.92. 

Other phases of the Agricultural Adjustment program include the 
setting-up of marketing agreements and licenses and of land purchas- 
ing in so-called submarginal farming areas. Lack of space prevents a 
discussion of them, but both are under way. 

The agricultural adjustment program involves a number of socio- 
logical implications. These have been recognized to some extent at 
least by those responsible for program planning, but under the 
necessity of meeting major emergencies it has not been possible to 
deal currently with all of the social problems arising out of the 
emergencies themselves or out of the actions taken to meet such 
emergencies. 

County and local committees made up of farmers, acting under 
the supervision of the county agricultural agents and other exten- 
sion leaders, have done a great deal of the actual work of securing 
contracts, determining individual farm allotments, checking up 
acreages, counting hogs, and so on. Most of this work by farmer 
committees was done without pay other than perhaps a mileage 
allowance. Individual contract-signers have been asked to vote for 
or against the continuance of control measures over some of the 
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commodities, though for cotton and tobacco such a procedure was 
required for the continuance of compulsory control over all pro- 
ducers under the Bankhead and Kerr-Smith acts. The cotton, 
tobacco, and corn-hog plans have been approved for continuance by 
impressive majorities, though not all types of tobacco had been 
voted upon and the results summarized by February 15, 1935. The 
Administration realizes that “‘strong-arm”’ methods of enforcement 
are wholly undesirable and that the use of democratic processes 
through local committees involving a maximum of co-operation and 
education are the most effective approaches to the problem. 

In some areas where major reductions have been made in acreages 
planted some complications have occurred with respect to the human 
factor. These have been most pronounced in the Cotton Belt. Al- 
though the contracts signed by landlords and by tenants or croppers 
contained provisions intended to prevent reducing the number of 
families retained to produce crops and to insure tenants or croppers 
their share of rental and benefit payments, considerable evidence of 
alleged violations of these provisions has appeared from various 
sources. Further study by impartial agencies is needed for an ade- 
quate determination of the facts. In fairness to the Adjustment 
Administration’s program, however, one may well ponder over what 
might have happened to these same farm families and probably 
others as well if no production controls had been attempted and the 
price of cotton had continued at ruinously low levels in the face of 
huge carry-overs. The wholesale bankruptcies and widespread in- 
ability of landlords to furnish share croppers and tenants under such 
conditions might easily have worked far greater hardships upon 
these people and forced rural relief demands to much higher levels 
than has actually occurred. 

Attempts to make an accurate statistical appraisal of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment program in its effect upon the prices received by 
farmers, upon farm incomes, or upon agricultural conditions gen- 
erally, are greatly handicapped by several complications, the more 
important ones being: (1) the effects of the 1934 drought upon pro- 
duction and farm incomes; (2) the gradual gain in urban purchasing 
power; (3) monetary policies; (4) the effect of NRA codes upon com- 
modity prices, especially in raising prices of commodities farmers 
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have to buy; (5) widening margins between farm prices and con- 
sumer prices for farm products and the effect of the resulting higher 
retail prices upon consumer demand for farm products; and (6) the 


TABLE I 


ESTIMATED AVERAGE PRICES RECEIVED BY PRODUCERS AT LOCAL FARM MAR- 
KETS, ESTIMATED “PARITY” PRICES AS DEFINED BY THE AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT ACT, AND PERCENTAGE THAT THE FORMER ARE OF THE LATTER 
ON SPECIFIED DATES* 


May 15, 1933 DECEMBER 15, 19347 
Ratio Ratio 
of of 
PRopUCT AND UNIT Farm Farm 
Pri Parity Price Pri Parity Price 
rice Pri t rice Price to 
(Dol- | (Dol- 
1 (Dollars) | Parity (Dollars) | Parity 
ars) Pri lars) 
rice Price 
(Per (Per 
Cent) Cent) 
Cotton, per poundf............. .082 .126 65 .124| .156 79 
Corn, per bushelf§.............. 389 .655 59 .853 .809 | 105 
Wheat, per bushelf§............ .590| .902 65 .go6| 1.114 81 
Oats, per bushel§............... .217| 407 53 .539|  .503 | 107 
6.370] 12.110 53 |13.860] 14.960 93 
Potatoes, per bushel............. .437 .7II 61 .454 .878 52 
Beef cattle, per 100 pounds||..... 3-950] 5.310 74 | 3.880] 6.560 59 
Hogs, per 100 pounds}]|......... 3.880] 7.360 53 | 5-150] 9.100 57 
Chickens, per pound............ . 104 .116 go .144 81 
.118 .1677 | 719 | .270 | 669 
Wel, .177 .182 07 .185 .222 83 
Lambs, per 100 pounds||......... 4.720| 6.020 78 | 5.010] 7.400 68 
.0OO0|145 .000 49 |79.000|179.000 44 


* Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Average of reports covering the United States, weighted according 
to relative importance of district and State. 


t Preliminary. 


t Products included in basic agricultural commodities production adjustments program for 1934. 
§ Yield greatly reduced by drought in 1934. 


|| Heavy marketings in latter part of 1934 due to feed shortages resulting from drought. 
¥ Adjusted for seasonality. 


difficulty of estimating recent price trends for farm products, as- 
suming the Agricultural Adjustment Administration had not entered 
the picture. The present summary cannot go into this subject to any 
extent. The best that can be done will be to cite a few evidences, 
leaving the reader to judge what part of the improvement thus 
evidenced is due to the adjustment program. 

Table I shows the changes in average prices received by producers 
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for some of the major agricultural commodities at local farm markets 
in the United States, compared with parity prices as defined by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act at two dates, the first being about the 
time this act went into effect and the second at the close of 1934. 
Rental and benefit payments are not considered in this connection. 
A material improvement in prices is observable, but how much is 
due to each of the factors involved is not ascertainable statistically. 
Obviously some of the factors, including some of those previously 
enumerated, worked more or less at cross-purposes with respect to 
farm prices. 

Similarly, how much of the recent increases in gross farm income 
(including rental and benefit payments), compared with 1932 
(Table II) was due solely to the Agricultural Adjustment program 
and what part was due to other influences beyond the control of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration cannot be estimated with 
any degree of exactness. But the probabilities are that this new 
program of agricultural planning played no inconsiderable part, 
especially prior to the time when the drought became the major 
factor in causing sharp price increases for several of the principal 
crops. 

Some evidences of changes in farm income and the relative pur- 
chasing power of that part of it which is available for investment, 
inventory replacements, and family living in selected years, 1910-34, 
are given in Table II. Income due to AAA rental and benefit pay- 
ments is included in the 1933 and 1934 estimates. The increase in 
gross income for 1933 compared with 1932 amounted to 17 per cent 
of the income for the earlier year, whereas the increase in 1934 over 
1932 represented 35 per cent of the 1932 income. The selected farm 
production expenditures, which include 80-90 per cent of all such 
expenditures, did not mount as rapidly (indeed, in 1933 they totaled 
less than in 1932); hence the balance available for investment, in- 
ventory replacements, and family living increased much more rapid- 
ly, the 1933 gain being 44 per cent of the 1932 balance available, and 
the 1934 gain over 1932 being 71 per cent of the 1932 figure. 

This more favorable showing is modified to a considerable extent 
by two complications. The first is that because of the unprecedented 
seriousness of the drought, especially in most of the West North 
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Central and Mountain states and in parts of the Southwest, a great 
many farmers failed to realize sufficient cash income to carry their 
farms and their families through the winter. In the cotton and 
tobacco areas, on the other hand, the recent gains are considerably 


TABLE II 


ESTIMATED GROSS FARM INCOME, SELECTED FARM-PRODUCTION EXPENDI- 
TURES, AND PURCHASING POWER OF THE BALANCE WHICH MAY BE USED FOR 
FAMILY LIVING OR INVESTMENT PURPOSES, IN TERMS OF PRE-WAR PARITY* 


InDEX NUMBERS OF: (1909-14=100) 
Prices 
Paid for | Purchas- 
SELECT- Com- | ing Pow- 
Yuan Gross ED Ex- Batance Gross Selected Belaace modities} er of 
AVAIL- Expend-| Avail- 
Incomet | PENDI- Income Bought | Balance 
ABLE itures able 
(Million | turest (Per for Avail- 
(Million (Per (Per 
Dollars) | (Million Dollars) Cent) Cent) Cent) Family | able§ 
Dollars) — Living (Per 
(Per Cent) 
Cent) 
6,238 | 1,886 | 4,352] 92 87 95 96 99 
| eee 7,028 | 2,338 | 4,690] 104 108 102 102 100 
ee 15,101 | 4,186 | 10,915} 223 193 238 177 135 
8,927 | 4,136 4,791] 132 190 104 161 65 
11,968 | 4,691 7.8771 <77 216 159 164 07 
II,Q4I | 5,246 6,695} 177 241 146 158 
es 5,33 | 2,758 2,573 79 127 56 108 52 
6.256] 2,553 | 3,703] 93 117 81 109 74 
rey 7,200||| 2,800 | 4,400] 107 129 96 122 79 


* Rearranged slightly from a table appearing in the February, 1935, issue of the Agricultural Situation 
published by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 


+ Calendar years for livestock and livestock products, crop years for crops. 


t Total of these items includes 90-94 per cent of all production expenses for the ro-year period 1924-33. 
See August, 1934, issue of Crops and Markets published by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


§ Data in second column to the left divided by the first column to the left. 
|| Includes rental and benefit payments of Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 1934 figures are 


tentative. 

above the national average, though in these areas the relative in- 
creases going to tenants and croppers in all probability were less 
than those going to landlords. 

The second complication is the rising cost of family living. The 
effect of this may be seen in the two columns on the right-hand side 
of Table II. The gain in purchasing power equivalent of the 1933 
balance available for investment, inventory replacement, and family 
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living (in terms of changes in prices paid for commodities bought for 
family living only) compared with 1932 was 42 per cent, but the 
corresponding increase for 1934 Over 1932 was 52 per cent instead of 
the 71 per cent gain in the balance available on a dollar basis as 
pointed out in an earlier paragraph. 

Furthermore, although the situation for the United States as a 
whole shows considerable improvement since the extremely adverse 
condition prevailing in 1932, the balance available is still materially 
below the corresponding pre-war figure when changes in the price 
level are taken into account. 

In addition to the income derived from farming, many farm 
families earn something from outside employment, tourist trade, and 
the sale of home-made products. All of these sources of income have 
been seriously affected by the depression, though in 1934 there was 
probably some improvement over 1933. In a number of large areas, 
demands for relief on the part of farm dwellers rose because usual 
sources of non-agricultural income were greatly restricted or cut off 
entirely, and the income from the farms on which they lived was 
wholly inadequate to meet the needs of the farm families. 

A large part of the improved farm credit situation in 1934, com- 
pared with 1933, is due to the increased activities of government- 
sponsored agencies working in this field. Decreases in the volume of 
farm mortgage loans to farmers by life insurance companies, member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System, and joint-stock land banks 
were more than offset by the increased lendings of the Farm Credit 
Administration. In the field of intermediate and short-time credit 
to farmers there were marked increases in loans made by the federal 
intermediate credit banks, the Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
the production credit associations, all units of or sponsored by the 
Farm Credit Administration. Except in areas most seriously affected 
by drought, country banks as a whole made substantial improvement 
during 1934, and the majority of these should be in a position to ex- 
tend more short-time credit in 1935 than in 1934, at least to farmers 
who are classed as excellent credit risks. 

One of the pronounced effects of the depression upon agriculture 
has been the stimulus to farm families to produce the maximum 
proportion of goods and services for family living through a more 
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complete utilization of local resources. In this manner, part of the 
usual cash expenditures were avoided. Some examples of these ad- 
justments were given in last year’s report. In general, farm families 
tried to continue such economies in 1934 on a scale comparable with 
1933. But in 1934 over a wide expanse of territory, the great drought 
destroyed home gardens and fruits and forced the sale or slaughter of 
large numbers of livestock. 

There are some evidences of increased purchases of clothing, cloth 
by the yard, house furnishings of the less permanent sort, and auto- 
mobiles during 1934 on the part of farm families, though some of this 
was doubtless due to the fact that similar articles purchased previ- 
ously simply would not serve longer. But with many farm families 
struggling under accumulating debt burdens, expenditures for 
family living are probably held to a point about as low as most farm 
families believe to be essential for a minimum existence. 

Rural schools, in many areas, remained in dire financial straits 
during 1934 compared with the years just preceding, though some 
bright spots developed here and there. Relief funds were used to 
employ teachers in districts whose usual revenues had dwindled to 
the point that debt-service charges having first claim upon these 
resources used up all or nearly all the local school revenues. Several 
state legislatures provided increased state aid to elementary and 
high schools, usually from funds derived from new sources of revenue. 
For the United States as a whole, rural school enrolments in the fall 
of 1934 showed but little change over the corresponding figures for 
the preceding years. 

Local governments in rural areas continued to operate under 
severe reductions of income. Apparently the greatest reductions in 
expenditures occurred in the case of road-building and maintenance, 
to some extent offset by federal and state road-building and by local 
work-relief projects. Increased state control over local spending and 
public debts was provided for in a few instances. A constitutional 
amendment permitting optional forms of local government was made 
effective in Ohio, and charter commissions to develop such plans 
were authorized by the voters of a few counties but defeated in 
others. Constitutional amendments in Michigan requiring re-or- 
ganization of local government, particularly in rural areas, were 
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defeated. Wisconsin’s land-zoning provisions for rural areas com- 
manded considerable attention. Some work has been done toward 
putting this plan into operation in certain northern counties where 
land-use problems are most acute. In the cut-over areas of Minne- 
sota, several townships were disbanded and their functions (also 
their embarrassing debts) transferred to the counties. 

In general it may be said that in many rural areas, while there has 
been a definite recovery from the low point of the depression, the 
social institutions, especially those depending upon voluntary sup- 
port, have tended to lag behind. This situation obtains primarily 
because as much as possible of the increased income has been used 
to reduce the debt burden, a burden which, for many families, con- 
tinued to increase until the fall of 1933, and which, in the drought 
areas, is still increasing. Recovery will be more pronounced among 
rural social institutions and agencies as the debt situation improves, 
but until many rural families get out from under their debts it will 
not be possible for them to make any marked increases in their exist- 
ing standards of living or in their support of voluntary rural institu- 
tions and agencies. 
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ABSTRACT 

The drift of country dwellers to the city has been checked, and it is possible that 
some cities have begun to lose population. Large numbers of cities have run into finan- 
cial difficulties, many of them defaulting their indebtedness, while some have failed 
even to pay their employees. Many have had to submit to state and federal oversight 
either through “municipal receiverships” or through state and federal underwriting of 
relief expenditures. There is no evidence that the percentage of families on relief is 
greater in urban than in rural communities, but relief costs per family are markedly 
higher in the former. A deficit in new housing for low-income urban groups began to 
appear early in the depression. The slump in building activities has been catastrophic 
in the case of low-cost housing. Attempts of limited dividend and governmental agen- 
cies to fill up the gap have so far failed to reach the classes most in need of aid. 

Among the most significant features of urban society that have 
been affected by the events of the past five years, the following are 
outstanding: (1) urban demography, (2) municipal administration 
and finance, (3) relief, (4) housing. 

The census of 1930 showed nearly one-eighth of the population 
of the United States in cities of one million or more, while slightly 
less than one-third were residing in communities of 100,000 or more." 
This intense urbanization was the culmination of a process which 
had been under way since the foundation of the Republic. The 
depression brought a sharp interruption in this trend. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates of net migration between farms and 
cities show that whereas in 1929 approximately two million farm 
residents moved into cities, in 1930 a violent shift in migratory 
tendencies brought a net movement of 17,000 in favor of the return 
to the farms; by 1931 the drift back to the farms was 214,000, and by 
1932, 533,000. 

The long-run effect of this movement upon the population of the 
cities of the country cannot yet be foreseen. A census of Chicago, 

* Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1934, Tables 7, 8, p. 6. 
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made by “CWA” workers in 1934, showed a decrease of 117,910 
from the 1930 census.’ 

It may be that this reversal of city-country migration will mark 
the apogee of the urbanization that has characterized American 
social and economic life during the past hundred years. On the 
other hand, it may merely reflect a temporary side reaction of the 
depression. The fact that the Department of Agriculture estimates 
a net couniry-to-city movement of 227,000 for 1933 lends support to 
this latter hypothesis. 

The whole situation is confused, however, by the cross-currents 
of state and federal policies. The activities of the AAA, TVA, and 
similar agencies are operating to increase the attractiveness of living 
in the country as opposed to the city. However, the greater gen- 
erosity and flexibility of relief administration in the cities as com- 
pared with the country has a contrary trend.’ 

Some years ago one of the writers expressed the opinion that 
cities in general tend to operate on such a narrow margin of economic 
security that any emergency might precipitate them into insolvency 
and that in such circumstances they might lose a large measure of 
their autonomy of administration. He pointed out that the virtual 
suppression of the Roman city as a self-regulating entity was in 
large measure the result of administrative incompetency and finan- 
cial collapse. The events of the past few years have lent support to 
this point of view. 

In September, 1933, twenty-eight American cities were unable to 
pay current salaries to their teachers, the arrearages amounting to 
thirty million dollars. By January, 1935, the gross debt of all 
municipalities of five thousand or more population, whose obliga- 
tions were in default, was $2,225,000.° 


?Letter from L. E. Truesdell, Chief Statistician for Population, Bureau of the 
Census. 

3 The monthly report of the FERA for September, 1934, shows that the November, 
1933-September, 1934, average monthly benefit per family on relief was $27.30 for city 
families as contrasted with $15.87 for families in the “remainder of the states” con- 
cerned. 

4N. Carpenter, The Sociology of City Life (New York, 1931), pp. 395-400. 

5 National Education Association, Department of Superintendence, 1933, Unpaid 
Salaries of Teachers and Other School Employees. 

6S. Shanks, “The Extent of Municipal Default,” National Municipal Review, Vol. 
XXIV (January, 1935). 
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A number of elements underlay the plight of these cities. On the 
one hand, income was being curtailed. By 1930 thirteen out of 
fifteen reporting cities of 300,000 or over showed a higher percentage 
of tax delinquencies than in the year 1928. In five instances, de- 
faults amounted to more than to per cent.” 

On the other hand, the need for unemployment relief necessitated 
a sharp increase in expenditures. Of twelve cities over 300,000 re- 
porting expenditures for poor and unemployment relief in 1929, 
eleven showed increased appropriations for 1931, running into hun- 
dreds of percentages in some cases. Detroit appropriated $1,126,000 
in 1928 and $14,680,000 in 1930. As an inevitable consequence, city 
after city went on a deficit basis. In 1929 the per capita net revenue 
of cities of over 30,000 population showed a balance over expendi- 
tures of nearly 25 per cent. By 1932 the cities over 100,000 were 
operating on 1o per cent deficits.® 

Moreover, many urban communities were in no condition to meet 
the depression crisis, being already in deep water by reason of ex- 
travagance and overexpansion. In 1931, with revenues still showing 
a comfortable margin over expenditures, 146 cities of 30,000 or more 
population had increased their outstanding debts by more than 
$20.00 per capita over 1929.° As late as 1930, Lodi Township, 
Bergen County, New Jersey, undertook an improvement program 
amounting to $350,000 or one-half of the total assessed value of the 
property benefited."® The following year North Bergen, New Jersey, 
was put under a state “receivership.” 

This expedient of municipal “receivership” has been adopted in a 
few other states,” namely Michigan, North Carolina, Oregon, and 
Massachusetts (applying to the city of Fall River). This procedure 
marks the most drastic measures taken to correct such conditions 

7F. L. Bird, “The Present Financial Status of 135 cities in the U.S. and Canada,” 


National Municipal Administration Service, Statistical Series, Publication No. 5, New 
York, 1931. 


8 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1931, p. 210, and 1934, p. 216. Note change 
in population of cities entering into the comparison. 


9 Ibid., 1931, p. 210. 
1° Public Management, Vol. XIII, No. 3, 1931, p. 110. 
™ “When Municipalities Go Bankrupt,” Barrons’ Weekly, May 1, 1933, pp. 9-11. 


™ This enumeration applies only to the year 1933. C. H. Chatters, Municipal 
Defaults—Their Prevention and Adjustment, Chicago, 1933. 
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and also signifies the most thoroughgoing invasion of municipal 
autonomy (save only in that involved in the subsidization of relief 
allowances) that has yet been exercised. A more common practice 
bas been the passing of legislation permitting the scaling down of 
municipal debts or the refunding of short-term indebtedness by long- 
term obligations. This latter procedure has been facilitated by the 
Municipal Bankruptcy Act, enacted by Congress, June 9, 1933.%3 

In a number of cases, however, municipalities have had to make 
terms with creditor groups amounting to virtual abdication of their 
fiscal autonomy. For example, the banking interests to which the 
city of New York applied for short-term loans which it required for 
meeting its day-to-day bills forced it to go onto a “cash basis’ of 
income and expenditure and to appeal to the state for enabling 
legislation permitting the drastic slashing of the compensation of its 
employees. 

The most common means of adjusting urban finances to the de- 
pression has, however, been the flotation of loans. In some in- 
stances these loans have been obtained from the federal govern- 
ment through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Thus in 
December, 1932, the city of Chicago obtained nearly seven million 
dollars from this agency,‘ and two years later the Chicago Board of 
Education borrowed $22,300,000 through bonds sold to local banks, 
which in turn disposed of them to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration." 

While not involving any immediate disturbance in the administra- 
tion of the municipalities concerned, this policy may prove to be a 
source of great fiscal embarrassment in the future, and, if defaults 
should occur, might result in a considerable extension of control of 
urban finances and other governmental activities on behalf of credi- 
tors, especially when the latter are state and federal agencies. 

Mention has already been made of the way in which the admini- 
stration of relief has curtailed municipal self-rule. In 1934 relief 
expenditures in the thirty-seven largest cities in the country were 

13 S. Shanks, “The Municipal Bankruptcy Act,” American Political Science Review, 
December, 1934. 

*4 New York Times, December 29, 1932. 

18 Ibid., December 18, 1934. 
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being subsidized by federal and state agencies by from 33.1 per cent 
to 100 per cent.” 

In virtually every case state and federal participation has involved 
control of policies and personnel of relief administration in the com- 
munities concerned. For example, in Buffalo, N.Y., which is re- 
imbursed to the extent of 75 per cent for its home relief expenditures, 
the municipal Department of Social Welfare has practically sus- 
pended operations, and the relief staff has been taken over by a 
special body which is controlled in every important concern by the 
State Emergency Administration which, in turn, is answerable to 
the FERA. 

The extent to which poverty and its relief have affected urban 
society during the depression has already been indicated.*?7 Whether 
or not there has been more actual distress in urban than in non- 
urban centers is as yet unascertainable. It is true that more than 
half the families on relief were in the eight states of Pennsylvania, 
New York, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, California, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, of which all but the last three can be counted as urban states, 
and that more than one-third of the relief families were concentrated 
in the urban states of Pennsylvania, New York, Illinois, and Ohio. 
On the other hand, when the percentage of families on relief is calcu- 
lated, the urbanized states give place to the rural ones. New York 
shows a percentage of families on relief slightly under the national 
average, while Illinois is only a fraction of a percentage over. (U.S. 
average 10.3; Illinois 10.7; New York 9.8.) In fact, only one typically 
urban state, Pennsylvania, is found among the first ten states when 
ranked according to percentage of families on relief.** Furthermore, 
the densely urbanized New England section of the country shows 
the lowest ratio of families on relief, while the highest is to be found 
in the rural East South Central division. 

6 Paul V. Betters, report to the American Council of Mayors, United Press Dis- 
patch, February 18, 1935. 


17 Unless otherwise noted, the data in this section are taken from the FERA Un- 
employment Relief Census, October, 1933. Washington, 1934. See also “The Relief 
Situation,” by T. C. McCormick and Clark Tibbitts, this Journal, pp. 755 ff. 


8 The states and their percentages are as follows: Florida, 25.5; South Carolina, 
23.2; West Virginia, 22.3; Arizona, 18.9; Kentucky, 18.1; Oklahoma, 17.9; Alabama, 
17.2; Louisiana, 15.5; Pennsylvania, 14.3; South Dakota, 14.3. 
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It should be noted that the foregoing figures are difficult of inter- 
pretation for the reason that Negro families, which show a very high 
relief ratio (17.8 per cent vs. 10.0 per cent for the U-S. total), are 
concentrated in the rural south. This observation does not, however, 
apply to such states as South Dakota, Utah, Montana, all of which 
show a higher relief ratio than Illinois and New York. Again, inas- 
much as percentages are calculated on the 1930 census, if there was a 
decrease of urban population from 1931 to 1933, the percentages of 
relief families for cities would have to be raised and for rural areas 
lowered. 

Reference to cities of different population classes suggests that 
those of intermediate size are experiencing greater distress than the 
very large or very small ones. Cities of a million or more and those 
under 50,000 show a percentage of relief families Jess than the United 
States urban average, while those cities of 100,000 to a million show 
a percentage of more than the national urban average, the highest 
percentage being for cities of from 250,000 to a million. 

Although it is impossible to say whether the actual burden of 
distress has been greater in urban than in non-urban parts of the 
country, the absolute volume of unemployment and dependency 
in the cities has been staggering. Reference has already been made 
to the preponderant number of relief families in urban states. Fig- 
ures for individual cities are similarly startling. In New York City 
there were in October, 1933, 78,000 persons on relief; Chicago had 
80,000, and Philadelphia, 75,000, a total of 223,000. 

Approximately $64,000,000 was expended in November, 1934, 
on relief for two million families in the 120 urban areas reporting to 
the United States Children’s Bureau.’® In the twenty-one months 
ended September, 1934, New York City spent sixty million dollars 
out of its own funds for this purpose. 

Congestion, overcrowding, and slum conditions have characterized 
urban populations since the insulae of ancient Rome. The 1934 fed- 
eral Real Property Inventory*® showed that in more than half of the 
sixty-three cities studied there were more families than there were 


U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Social Statistics Bulletin, Vol. III, 
No. 1, January, 1935. 

20 See A. D. Morehouse, “Real Property Inventory of 1934,” Survey of Current 
Business, November, 1934, and “U.S. Real Property Inventory,” Architectural Forum, 
November, 1934. 
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available vacancies, or the margin of vacancies above families was 
less than 1 per cent. Moreover, in many families the disparity be- 
tween available income and housing costs was such that there were 
actually 12.7 per cent of vacancies and a doubling up of families in 7 
per cent of all the housing units studied. Crowding was found in 14.3 
per cent of the dwelling units enumerated. The primitiveness of the 
accommodations available to many of these families is indicated by 
the fact that barely half of them had central heating, one-fourth of 
them were without running water for bathing, and one-third with- 
out cooking facilities other than wood or coal stoves. 

The background of this situation is related to the collapse of resi- 
dential building. The construction industry as a whole has been in 
difficulty since before the depression. For 257 identical cities, the 
value of building permits dropped from $3,805,000,000 in 1925 to 
$2,580,000,000 in 1929 and from $1,049,000,000 in 1931 to $274,- 
000,000 in 1933—a decline of 92.8 per cent from the 1925 peak!" 
For non-residential buildings the value dropped from $664,581,000 
in 1931 to $191,556,000 in 1933 (a decline of 71 per cent) for resi- 
dential, from $458,577,000 to $100,002,000 (78 per cent); for single- 
family residence, from $260,880,000 to $63,461,000, (76 per cent); 
and for multi-family residence from $132,933,000 to $28,933,000 
(78 per cent). 

Moreover, the decline in building has been most marked in resi- 
dential construction, particularly in multi-family accommodations, 
which are the type generally occupied by low-income families. The 
shrinkage from 1931 to 1933 in the number of multi-family buildings 
as contrasted with single-family units and with non-residential 
structures is spectacular. Total construction declined 34 per cent 
from 1931 to 1933 (from 414,586 buildings to 277,798); non-resi- 
dential 53 per cent (from 110,906 to 52,800); residential 71 per cent 
(from 63,556 to 18,292); single-family residence 70 per cent (55,010 
to 16,713); and multi-family residence 86 per cent (2,177 to 314). 

The drying-up of the supply of new housing for low-income 
groups had aroused sufficient attention to prompt the calling of a 
presidential Conference on Housing during the winter of 1931.” 


a Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1934, p. 769. 


22 See the President’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership, Washing- 
ton, December 2, 3, 4, 1931. The proceedings and research reports of the conference 
have been published in eleven volumes. 
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With the setting-up of various emergency agencies under the Hoover 
and Roosevelt administrations, increasing attention has been paid to 
housing projects. The latest report of the Public Works Administra- 
tion Housing Corporation shows that 532 housing projects have been 
approved. Some of these, such as the Chicago project, call for an 
expenditure of twenty-five million dollars and the accommodation of 
three thousand families. 

Under the Federal Housing Administration, moreover, it is claimed 
that during the five months ended January 1, 1935, over two 
million dollars were spent on modernization of privately owned 
homes and buildings (not necessarily all residential buildings) under 
loans sponsored by this agency.” In a few instances limited-dividend 
housing corporations have undertaken to provide low-cost housing, 
and enabling legislation for such organizations has been passed in 
fifteen states. 

Despite large effort and the enormous sums made available for 
low-cost housing enterprises, the lowest socio-economic groups still 
appear to be unprovided for. A study of 386 families displaced by a 
limited-dividend housing enterprise in New York showed that 383 
of them were not moving into the new accommodations and that 80 
per cent had gone to “old law”’ tenements which had been declared 
unfit for habitation. More than three-fourths were paying less than 
$6 per room per month as compared with $11 charged in the new 
apartments.*4 In the lower East Side of New York the average rent 
now being paid by families in a slum clearance area is $6.61 per 
room per month whereas the price to be charged for the new pro- 
posed project involved is $9.32. Similar figures for the recently 
announced south-end Boston project are $5.00 and $6.67 respective- 
ly. 

It is apparent that at the end of the depression, no less than 
during and before it, a program for the provision of minimum stand- 
ard housing accommodations for the lower ranges of the working- 
class groups remains to be developed. 


*3 Federal Housing Administration, Bulletin 165. 

24 Lavanburg Foundation, What Happened to 386 Families Who Were Compelled To 
Vacate Their Slum Dwellings To Make Way for a Large Housing Project? New York, 
1931. 
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INCIDENCE UPON THE NEGROES 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 
Fisk University 
ABSTRACT 

As a result of the marginal status of Negro workers both in industry and agriculture 
the depression began for them ahead of American workers generally. In industrial 
centers their unemployment rates have consistently exceeded the rate for white workers, 
due both to mass employment on the common labor level of those industries most 
seriously curtailed and to increased racial competition. Recovery programs have tended 
on the whole to follow regional practices with respect to types of work and relief. In 
many urban centers larger proportions of Negroes are permitted in the relief rolls in 
consideration of higher unemployment rates. In rural areas the proportions on relief 
and amounts spent per person have been less than the white, despite greater need. 

The year 1929 did not mark the beginning of the acute unemploy- 
ment situation for the Negroes. In industry it could be observed as 
early as 1927 that their temporary importance was waning. There 
were attempts to induce and even compel, where possible, the return 
of surplus Negro labor to the South. In numbers of southern cities, 
not yet aware that nation-wide unemployment was impending, di- 
rect replacement of Negro by white labor was encouraged. By 1929 
it was conservatively estimated that there were no less than 300,000 
Negro industrial workers unemployed, and employment offices were 
able to place less than a third of the applicants. 

There is a striking consistency, throughout the industrial centers, 
in the unemployment ratios for Negro workers. With a few notable 
exceptions, the proportions of Negroes unemployed are from 30 to 
60 per cent greater than for white workers. Factors not directly re- 
lated to race have been responsible for a part of the great losses. 
The Negro workers in the cities have been concentrated in the heavy 
industries. Practically all of these have been forced to reduce out- 
put, resulting in large lay-offs. Moreover, the largest single concen- 
tration of Negro workers in industry has been in building construc- 
tion, and this field has been notoriously quiescent since the be- 
ginning of the depression. As early as 1930 the highest recorded un- 
employed group of American workers was that of building laborers. 
The vertical displacement downward of unskilled workers has oper- 
ated without special design to increase the number of Negroes un- 
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employed. Similarly, the curtailed incomes of persons of moderate 
salaries have forced discontinuance of the luxury of domestic serv- 
ants, thus reducing Negro employment in another important field. 

It was inevitable that in the administration of the National Re- 
covery Act there should be encountered a conflict between the 
theory of the Act and customary practices with respect to Negro 
workers. In northern cities, where the question of wage differen- 
tials for the same grade of work, chiefly unskilled and semi-skilled, 
has not been important, there has been little effect of the codes. In 
such centers as Pittsburgh, where Negroes have been employed in 
important numbers in the steel industry, no significant loss of em- 
ployment through displacement by white workers has been felt. In 
smaller establishments in the North, such as hotels and light manu- 
facturing plants and laundries, entire Negro crews have been re- 
leased and all whites employed. Occasionally such action has been 
modified by a shift back to Negro workers when the new arrange- 
ment proved less satisfactory. 

More serious difficulties have developed around the codes for in- 
dustries in the South, where the customary level of wages generally 
is lower than in the North, and the wages of Negroes lower than the 
wages of white workers. The necessity, under the code, for raising 
wages for jobs held by Negroes had the effect of lending added at- 
tractiveness to Negro jobs for a large body of unemployed white 
workers. As a measure of economy, many jobs were combined by 
small employers and given added responsibility, thus automatically 
eliminating other Negro workers. By far the most widespread effect 
has been a result of the forcing to the wall of numerous small sub- 
standard businesses which had been able to operate only by paying 
extremely small wages. In these the jobs have been held largely by 
Negroes. 

Over a third of all Negro workers are in agriculture. Urbanization 
has been forced by a long period of decline in agriculture. Tenancy 
for both races has grown, and the decline in Negro ownership has 
been persistent. The general depression reached the South when it 
was already prostrate and sadly crippled by an outworn tenant sys- 
tem. With the increase in cotton-growing countries throughout the 
world and the loss of cotton export markets, it has now become evi- 
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dent that the old cotton area of the Southeast, where the bulk of the 
Negroes live, will perhaps never regain its old position. 

The recovery measures aimed at stabilizing the price of cotton 
suspended the collapse of the system, and assumed certain of the 
risks of the owners, but left virtually untouched the large tenant 
population, of which the Negroes constituted 55 per cent. The Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act aided the large owner by pegging cotton 
prices and by providing essential credit and government subsidy for 
non-productive activity. For the most part, however, the old meth- 
ods of handling the tenant have persisted under federal subsidy. The 
reduction program of 1933 and 1934 made possible a withdrawal of 
land from cultivation and, despite the mild and ineffectual caution 
expressed in the act, resulted in a corresponding reduction in the 
number of tenant contracts. Even for those who remained there was 
striking and often indefensible inequality in the distribution of the 
benefits of the subsidy. The cotton-reduction program, accelerating 
current trends, has thus succeeded in eliminating approximately 30 
per cent of the Negro tenants from agriculture. The “furnishing” 
system, by which a bare subsistence was possible over the crop 
season, is in rapid collapse, and these tenants, without other re- 
course, drift about aimlessly until they can establish themselves on 
relief. Gordon W. Blackwell’s study of tenant displacement in 
North Carolina,’ where cotton and tobacco have been the important 
crops, provides another index to the general trends. In this state 
alone there were between 8,o00 and 11,000 tenant farm families 
without a crop for 1934, and about 75 per cent of these families were 
on relief. 

Generally considered, the 1934 agricultural program and the 
Bankhead Act have been almost exclusively the instruments of the 
landlord. The only benefits that appear to have been derived are the 
indirect ones resulting from an increase in prices, and this has not 
been observed as yet to have conspicuously aided the general predic- 
ament of the tenant. 

The high unemployment figures for Negroes are reflected in relief 
rolls, where relief has been equally available to white and Negro 


* Gordon W. Blackwell, “The Displaced Tenant Farm Family in North Carolina,” 
Social Forces (October, 1934), pp. 65-73. 
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families. In 1933 a census of persons on relief showed 2,117,644 
Negroes of all ages receiving aid. This was 17.8 per cent of all 
Negroes and 18.4 per cent of all cases on relief, although Negroes 
are only 9.4 per cent of the population. The percentages on relief 
varied by states from 4.3 per cent of the total Negro population in 
Virginia to 36.6 per cent in Florida and 38.0 per cent in Ohio. Al- 
though in general the Negroes have exceeded the whites by a con- 
siderable margin in most states, the proportions are not always an 
accurate index to Negro unemployment. In Mississippi, for example, 
where the population is about evenly divided, and the Negroes ad- 
mittedly in greater economic need, there were 91,375 Negroes (9.0 
per cent) and 136,339 whites (13.7 per cent) on relief. 


TABLE I 

Percentage of | Percentage of 

City Negroes in Negroes in 

Population Relief Load 
4.7 73.3 
Greensboro (N.C.)......... 26.2 67.0 


The numbers on relief have been mounting in all sections since 
1933 in both northern and southern areas, as the figures for selected 
cities in 1934 indicate (Table I). It is obvious in the figures in Table 
I that the relief administrators in urban centers have recognized the 
unequal stress of unemployment on Negroes and have permitted a 
liberal margin in relief. This was not so frequently the case in the 
earlier years of the depression. 

The administration of rural relief has been more erratic and un- 
certain than in urban centers. Removed from the glare of public 
criticism, the practice of the local administrators, who have been for 
the most part identified with the tenants in the capacity of landlords, 
has been determined largely by individual standards of fairness and 
their notions of expediency. A complete analysis of the federal relief 
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program in the state of Georgia, by Dr. Arthur Raper of the Com- 
mission on Interracial Co-operation, reveals some interesting tend- 
encies. Taking the state as a whole, he found three racial differen- 
tials: (1) a larger proportion of the white than of the Negro popu- 
lation was on relief despite the fact that the whites own practically 
all the land and all other productive properties in the state, while 
the Negroes were chiefly the impoverished tenants; (2) in over 80 
per cent of the counties the amount spent upon whites per person for 
direct relief exceeded the amount spent for the Negro; and (3) with 
respect to certain forms of work-relief on public projects there had 
been a serious disregard of the quota for Negroes, based upon either 
population proportion or need. 

In agriculture the emergency aid which has most frequently 
reached the Negro small farmer, apart from direct relief, has been 
in the form of feed and seed loans under the Federal Emergency 
Crop Production Loans. These provided a source of small credit 
which, in samples of four counties taken in 1933,? averaged from 
$51.34 to $108.80. Repayment of these loans has been high. Under 
the Farm Credit Act production credit associations have recently 
been organized. Although this service is just beginning and con- 
templates loans larger than $100, the Negro farmers have not yet 
begun to use it adequately. The pattern of Negro and white partici- 
pation in associations is too new in southern agricultural areas to 
make this an easy source of credit for the Negroes. Moreover, the 
requirement of purchase of shares, and the cost of legal assistance, 
are likewise a handicap even when lack of knowledge of the existence 
of credit sources does not play an important part. 

Through the emergency crop loans the cost of ordinary commer- 
cial credit to Negro farmers has been reduced from 12 to 40 per cent, 
and there has been the advantage of impersonal advice on crop pro- 
duction. In the judgment of county agents in close touch with these 
farmers these crop loans have been the major sources of credit—and 
the most satisfactory. If, as it is contemplated, the services will 


2 Study of Negro Tenants, in preparation, Department of Social Science, Fisk Uni- 
versity. The Negro Agricultural Worker Under the Federal Rehabilitation Program (The 
Negro Farmer: Marginal Man in Agricultural Maladjustment—Landlord-Tenant 
Relations in the South), by Rupert B. Vance. Manuscript. 
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eventually be replaced by the production credit associations, there 
is uncertainty ahead for the small Negro farmer. 

Under the Public Works Administration several wings of the 
service reached the Negroes. The public works projects have em- 
ployed large numbers of unskilled workers, both white and Negro. 
The housing program, when joined to the highly desirable slum clear- 
ance program, met squarely and unavoidably an old problem of 
Negro residence areas in cities North and South. The very first of 
the projects for which ground was broken by the Administration was 
a Negro project in Atlanta, in the shadow of Atlanta University. 
Other such developments are under way or planned in Nashville, 
New Orleans, Detroit, Chicago, and Cleveland, and hoped for in 
several other cities. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has been one of the most im- 
portant single programs projected in the recovery effort. In this area 
which comprises most of Tennessee and parts of six other states, are 
268,048 Negroes, or 10.2 per cent of the total population. The social 
planning experiment, which accompanies the vast engineering proj- 
ect, gives to it extraordinary significance. At Norris Dam, one of 
the first major developments, Negroes were included in the work, 
chiefly unskilled, to the extent of their proportion in the population 
of the area from which workers generally were drawn. Objection 
was raised in some quarters to their sharing the model community 
of Norris. In the vicinity of Wheeler and Pickwick Landing dams, 
however, where their population proportion of the area is 20.0 per 
cent, they have constituted as much as 30 per cent of the workers. 
The number of skilled workers, at first small, has been increasing, 
and the personnel program, under an exceptionally well-trained 
Negro, is regarded as one of the most outstanding.in the entire pro- 
gram. There has been Negro representation in the social researches 
basic to the planning of programs for the area. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps began with an injunction against 
discrimination. However, many of the state quotas were nearly com- 
pleted before the Negroes were fully aware of this service. Some 
Negroes are in mixed camps, but in small numbers, in the northern 
states. In the border and southern states and in some of the northern 
states, the camps are separate. In September, 1934, there were 17,- 
o71 Negroes in all CCC camps. 
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The Civil Works Administration in northern and southern areas 
has been a source of emergency employment for Negroes under the 
classification of unskilled work. The complaints, most often justifi- 
able, have deplored the neglect of Negro skilled and clerical workers. 
There is a pronounced objection in the cities of the South to the use 
of Negroes in skilled positions. In the selection of CWA projects 
little attempt is evident to convert the service to projects beneficial 
to Negro communities or institutions. The Subsistence Homestead 
Division has had Negro personnel on its general staff, and has seri- 
ously studied the possibilities of Negro developments. Bogged for 
months in the segregation issue, it finally settled on three sites in the 
South. 

It is too short a period, since 1929, for the usual indexes of social 
change to register. Mortality, literacy, morbidity, and crime sta- 
tistics, even if fully available, would scarcely be significant yet. 
The impossibility of maintaining a decent living standard is implicit 
not only in the unemployed numbers but in the drastically reduced 
earnings of those partly and even wholly employed. The Director of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration announced in Jan- 
uary that there were 21,000,000 persons on federal relief. If the 1933 
Negro percentage of 18.4 persons on relief is used, there are at present 
3,864,000 Negroes receiving aid from the government. It was a 
fact marked by social workers prior to the depression that Negroes 
were less than their expected quota in application for relief. The 
long-continued necessity for aid holds the danger of making chronic 
dependents of many of them. 

One possible counteracting feature has been noted in the salutary 
effects of the standards for relief in the larger cities. This has at 
times been higher than the families normally sustained for them- 
selves. The selection of food has tended to give a better balance to 
the diet and relieve in some measure the problem of malnutrition. 
The advice of relief visitors has frequently been helpful, and essen- 
tial medical attention has been regarded as a part of the routine of 
relief. 

The restriction on child labor in the National Recovery Act, al- 
though not generally enforced, nevertheless helped accelerate the 
Negro enrolment in elementary schools. These increases came, how- 
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ever, at the point of drastic retrenchments in public school expendi- 
tures by counties. Dr. N. C. Newbold, Director of the Division of 
Negro Education in North Carolina,’ attempted late in 1932 to learn 
from the 18 southern states with separate schools the extent to 
which they had been affected by the depression. Building operations 
had been stopped; salaries had been reduced in some states, for 
Negroes more in some, and less than whites in others; and enrolment 
had increased generally. The morale of the teachers universally was 
praised. The following year school terms were shortened and many 
teachers paid in scrip. In 1934 federal aid had to come more directly 
to the rescue of the schools, to permit the completion of a normal 
school year. 

It has been variously noted by writers that race relations have 
improved under an economic distress which was common to all 
groups, and that manifestations of racial friction have increased 
through the competition for fewer jobs. Both are true, the differ- 
ences in expression following generally the traditional patterns of 
relations, and the character of the new stresses. Professor Guy B. 
Johnson of the University of North Carolina‘ notes a lessening of 
racial tension in his state. White business has been more conscious 
of the Negro consumer, with a corresponding change in the formal 
attitudes. Although it has been suggested that the exigencies of the 
depression are “driving the races together,” he warns that these 
changes should not be taken wholly as a sign of a new day in race 
relations. The increase in the number and brutality of lynchings in 
recent years has been charged to increased economic competition. 
The tragic irony of the situation is the historical feud between white 
and black workers, so heavily charged with bitterness and contempt 
that it continues to confuse race with status, and wastes the energies 
demanded for economic reconstruction on destructive envy and 
combat. 

This conflict has been sensed by the Communists, who have taken 
occasion to proselyte among the restless Negro workers, and with 


3N. C. Newbold, “The Public Education of Negroes and the Current Depression,” 
the Journal of Negro Education (January, 1933), pp. 5-15. 

4 Guy B. Johnson, “The Negro and the Depression in North Carolina,” Social Forces 
(October, 1933), pp. 103-15. 
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some success. Making common cause they have linked their in- 
terests and philosophy with the plight of the Negro workers and have 
made effective demonstrations. In Chicago they have protested and 
physically thwarted rent evictions of Negroes. They have led mili- 
tant protest groups to relief agencies and dramatized the common 
interests of workers, white and black. In Birmingham, Alabama, 
they have given great alarm to the city by their doctrines and ac- 
tivities. The wary Negroes have sympathized with the principles 
which took more notice of their plight than those of other political 
groups, but with a moderate amount of actual membership. Led by 
economic liberals chiefly, white and Negro share-croppers in northern 
Alabama in 1933, and in Arkansas in 1934 and 1935, have chal- 
lenged the long exploitative authority of the planters. The actual 
number involved is small, but the boldness of this new challenge of 
desperation has drawn the startled attention of the rural South. 

It is not unlikely that the continued accentuation of the inherent 
evils of the tenant system, by the sheer operation of the system itself, 
will eventually compel the enactment of comprehensive and drastic 


legislation to correct it, as a means of saving southern agriculture 
itself. 
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ABSTRACT 


The year 1933 had the lowest birth-rate yet recorded. The infant mortality rate 
which had shown a real decrease every year from 1928 to 1932 remained stationary in 
1933. Preliminary figures indicate an increase in 1934. Evidence of deleterious effects 
of the depression on the health and nutrition of children accumulated, while the child 
health recovery program attempted to offset them by varied activities. Real gains were 
brought about in protection of children from premature employment under the NRA 
codes and various efforts were undertaken in behalf of unemployed older boys and girls. 
Juvenile delinquency rates decreased, but the depression affected adversely the care of 
dependent children, emphasizing the need for strengthening the mothers’ pension sys- 
tems and of transferring to the greater permanency of such a system families now on 
relief rolls who are eligible for such aid. The program of social security recommended 
by the President to Congress would do much to promote the normal health, and welfare 
of mothers and children. 


In reviewing the effects of the depression and of recovery upon 
children, one fact dominates all others—namely, the fact that today 
Over 20,000,000 people are dependent upon relief for the barest 
necessities of life, suffering not only from physical want but from 
want of most of the avenues for self-expression and achievement 
which make life worth while. Of these, about 8,000,000 are children 
under the age of sixteen years, and about 2,000,000 are youth from 
sixteen to twenty years of age, inclusive. 

These figures do not include children in families of the unemployed 
who have not sought relief, a group reported by many social and 
health workers to be in at least as urgent need of health supervision 
and medical care as the children in families on relief, nor do they 
include the large number of children in families whose standards of 
living have been drastically lowered by under-employment or other 
factors responsible for greatly lowered income. 

It is impossible to predict the extent to which the deleterious ef- 
fects of these depression years will yield a future harvest of social 
inadequacy. With such a load thrown upon the public and private 
relief agencies the tendency has been to spread relief thin, and it is 
not surprising that it has not been adequate, in many instances, to 
meet the special needs of children. However, the average monthly 
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relief grant per case, as indicated in reports of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, was $27.82 in December, 1934, as com- 
pared with $16.59 in December, 1933, indicating, in spite of increased 
living costs, a tendency toward a somewhat more adequate grant, 
although the relief given in many communities is still far from 
sufficient to provide adequate food, shelter, clothing, and medical 
care. As in previous years, public funds have supplied an increasing 
share of the relief needs. In December, 1934, public funds, chiefly 
federal, supplied 98 per cent of the total expenditures reported by the 
agencies in 119 cities reporting to the Children’s Bureau. This is the 
general background for any evaluation of the losses and gains in the 
field of child welfare during the depression and recovery years. 

During the third and fourth winters of the depression the con- 
tinued decline in infant mortality rates and in death-rates from 
tuberculosis and certain other communicable diseases was repeatedly 
cited as evidence that the health of the people of the country was 
better than ever before, although some authorities pointed out that 
mortality rates do not provide a complete or adequate measure of 
the effect of depression on child health. During the year 1933, how- 
ever, the infant mortality rate failed for the first time since 1928 to 
show a significant decrease from that of the preceding year. The 
rate of 58 per 1,000 live births recorded in 1932—the lowest since 
establishment of the birth-registration area—remained stationary in 
1933, and preliminary figures based on reports from twenty-six 
states for the first six months of 1934 show an increase over the 
corresponding period of 1933 in the same area. In 1929 the rural 
infant mortality rate was higher than the urban for the first time 
since establishment of the birth-registration area. Each year since 
then the rural rate has continued in excess of the urban. The urban 
rate was the same in 1933 as in 1932, while the rural rate was 1 point 
higher in 1933 than in 1932. The rate for white infants was the same 
in both years, while the colored rate was 5 points higher in 1933 than 
in 1932. 

During the year 1933, 12,885 women died from causes assigned to 
pregnancy and childbirth—a rate of 62 maternal deaths per 10,000 
live births. The economic loss and the insecurity for children result- 
ing from these maternal deaths is only too evident. The rural rate 
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(53) was considerably lower than the urban rate (73). The alloca- 
tion of the births and the maternal deaths to the place of residence of 
the women, however, in states making special analyses, suggests that 
if such allocation were carried out for the country as a whole the 
differences between urban and rural rates would be materially re- 
duced. 

By the summer of 1933 evidence had accumulated pointing un- 
mistakably to the fact that both malnutrition and illness were in- 
creasing among children as a result of the depression. During the 
summer and fall of that year investigations were reported verifying 
to a great degree previous impressions. Despite increased need it 
became increasingly difficult for privately supported health agencies 
to continue their full amount of work. Accurate data regarding 
changes in appropriations or expenditures for child health work 
by private agencies are not available, but there have been many re- 
ports of reductions in appropriations for nurses and child-health 
conferences maintained by private contributions. Data with regard 
to changes in appropriations and expenditures by state health de- 
partments for child-health activities are more complete. Five states 
had no such appropriations from 1932 to 1933. Changes from 1932 
to 1934 in forty-three states are shown in Figure 1. 

On the call of the Secretary of Labor a national conference was 
held in Washington October 6, 1933, under the auspices of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, for the purpose of stimulating public and professional 
interest in the health of children who had suffered as a result of the 
economic depression and of making sure, while plans were being 
formulated to bring about national recovery, that the health needs of 
children should not be overlooked. Various plans for state-wide and 
local programs were presented. With the inauguration of the Civil 
Works Service Administration, impetus was given the whole child- 
health recovery program by the employment of nurses for some phases 
of child-health work in the states. Requested by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration to give advisory service in the emer- 
gency project, the Children’s Bureau made available three physi- 
cians for consultation service with state groups and later added to 
its staff two other physicians to assist in the work while the 
American Child Health Association loaned the part-time services 
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of their medical director for three months. Altogether it is probable 
that nearly 2,000 nurses, including about 200 qualified public health 
nurses as supervisors, were employed for varying periods from Jan- 
uary to June, 1934, on some phase of child-health work. The type 
of work done varied from state to state. 
Since the effects of depression years are apparently cumulative, it 
is likely that they will continue to be felt for a considerable period un- 
less more active steps are taken 
Number of Children 14 and Years of Age Recewing Employment 
Certificates per (000 Children of These Agesin'@ Combat them than are possible 
with the present limited health 
. | budgets and the relatively low 
standards of relief still prevalent 
in many communities. To insure 
adequate diets for children 
there must be not only adequate 
+ | relief for those who need it but 
“4 TH rm extension of educational work in 
an anes regard to nutrition and child 
care. 
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The striking contrast between 
the effect on juvenile employ- 
ment of recent business recovery and business upturns in the 
past is shown in Figure 
The continued decline in employment of fourteen-and fifteen-year 
old boys and girls in 1933, in the face of increased adult employment, 
reflects clearly the effect of the codes approved under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, more than 550 in number, which, with few 
exceptions, set a minimum age of sixteen years for general employ- 
ment. About two-thirds of the codes prohibit employment of chil- 
dren under eighteen years of age in hazardous occupations. As only 
four states have child-labor laws setting a minimum age as high as 
the code level of sixteen, the gain to children is clear. 
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The protection given to working children by the codes came at a 
time when the need was greatest, for the depression had brought a 
general breakdown in labor standards, and reputable employers were 
becoming the victims of unfair competitors whose desire for profits, 
however small, had led them in some places to resort to exploitation 
of labor, even child labor, for long hours and at miserably low wages. 
The year 1933 dawned with children competing with unemployed 
adults for these low-paid jobs, some of them in fly-by-night indus- 
tries and sweatshops. The so-called “baby-strike”’ in Pennsylvania, 
in the spring of 1933, drew national attention to these conditions, 
and there was universal agreement with the satisfaction expressed by 
the President when he signed the cotton textile code, the first of 
several hundred, in which elimination of child labor was an outstand- 
ing feature. Public approval of this action found further expression 
in the ratification of the child-labor amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution by fourteen states in 1933, raising the number of ratifica- 
tions to twenty. No further ratifications were secured in 1934, and 
only three states improved their child-labor laws that year. During 
the first six weeks of 1935, four additional states ratified, leaving 
twelve more ratifications to be secured before the Congress will be 
empowered to pass a federal law making permanent the protection 
now temporarily provided for children by the NRA codes. 

One of the most significant advances in the child-labor field in 
1934 was that brought about by the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration in the adjustment contracts with sugar-beet growers 
under which children under fourteen will not be hired to work in the 
beet fields. This is a form of industrialized agriculture in which 
many children, often quite young, have been employed. The agree- 
ment also regulates the hours of children between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen, and makes it possible to fix a minimum wage for sugar- 
beet workers. 

Industrial homework is another industry in which effort has been 
made to provide children with a certain measure of protection 
through a number of the NRA codes which prohibit homework. The 
President, in 1934, declared himself dissatisfied with the child-labor 
provisions of the newspaper code, and requested further informa- 
tion on the subject. As a result, a survey in seventeen cities was 
undertaken by the Children’s Bureau in co-operation with the NRA. 
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As compared with previous studies, the recent survey indicated 
progress toward a higher age level for both sellers and carriers, 
shorter hours for sellers, longer hours for carriers, and lower wages 
for both groups. 

Although the elimination of fourteen- and fifteen-year-old children 
from industrial occupations has provided employment opportunities 
for some older boys and girls, several million boys and girls sixteen 
to twenty years of age, inclusive, are out of school and out of work. 
Policies governing work relief have favored heads of families, and 
preference in private employment has been largely given to ex- 
perienced workers, leaving this group of young people without jobs 
or prospects. About 750,000 young unmarried men from eighteen to 
twenty-five years of age have been enrolled in forest camps es- 
tablished under the act of March 31, 1933, providing for a Civilian 
Conservation Corps. Testimony of social workers indicates great 
improvement in health and morale among the young men discharged 
from these camps, and absorption of about one-third in regular 
occupations, chiefly private industry. 

The transient service program developed by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration is caring for over 300,000 persons of all 
ages. Among them are many unemployed youths. Some children 
are included in the transient families, members of which constitute 
46 per cent of this total. 

It has been roughly estimated that approximately 200,000 chil- 
dren pass before the juvenile courts as delinquent annually. In 
courts reporting statistics to the Children’s Bureau over a period of 
years, a decrease in juvenile delinquency rates is apparent since 1930. 
This decrease may be due in part to diminished public attention to 
what frequently seem relatively minor problems of conduct, and to 
curtailed resources for treatment. 

Two regional conferences on juvenile delinquency held during the 
year, under the joint auspices of the Children’s Bureau and the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, resulted in definite efforts to improve de- 
tention facilities for young people violating federal laws in some 
Southern states. 

There is evidence that in many localities public funds available for 
the care of dependent children have been curtailed, and children who 
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would have been placed in institutions or foster homes are now being 
allowed to remain in their homes in undesirable surroundings. Some 
children, since the depression began, are being cared for in alms- 
houses, a practice condemned a hundred years ago. It is estimated 
that about three-fifths of the approximately 250,000 dependent and 
neglected children receiving care away from home are in institutions, 
and the remainder in boarding, free, work, or wage homes. Some 
of these children have been separated from their families for reasons 
of poverty alone. The number of children in institutions has shown 
a downward trend during the depression, while the number in foster 
homes has increased. 

Mothers’ pensions, designed to bring security in their own homes 
and under their mothers’ care to children who are deprived of a 
father’s support and for whom long-time care should be provided, 
are authorized by the laws of forty-five states, but are actually 
granted by less than half the local units empowered to provide this 
formofcare. In recent years some localities have suspended mothers’ 
assistance payments or grants altogether. 

It is estimated that approximately 109,000 families with 280,500 
dependent children are now receiving mothers’ assistance under 
state laws. The annual expenditure for these families is estimated to 
be about $37,500,000, of which only about $5,900,000 come from 
state funds and the balance from local units of government. Owing 
to varying policies in different states and communities the grant per 
family varies widely as well as the number receiving such aid. 

Among the families now on the relief rolls there are probably as 
many as 358,000 headed by widowed, separated, or divorced mothers 
with dependent children under sixteen years of age. 

In his message to the Congress on January 4, 1935, President 
Roosevelt said: 

I recall to your attention my message to the Congress last June in which I 
said “Among our objectives I place the security of the men, women, and children 
of the nation first.” That remains our first and continuing task; and in a very 


real sense every major legislative enactment of this Congress should be a com- 
ponent part of it. 


The recommendations made by the President to Congress, and 
subsequently embodied in billson which extensive hearings have been 
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held, covered, to use his own words, “‘the broad subjects of unem- 
ployment insurance and old age insurance, of benefits for children, 
for mothers, for the handicapped, for maternity care, and for other 
aspects of dependency and illness where a beginning can now be 
made.” 

The measures proposed by the President were the result of months 
of study by a Committee on Economic Security appointed by the 
President and including the Secretary of Labor (chairman), the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Attorney-General, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator. The 
Committee had the assistance of a technical staff, a technical com- 
mittee, an advisory council, and several advisory committees, in- 
cluding an advisory committee on child welfare. 

All of the measures included in the social security program may 
truthfully be described as having an important relation to child wel- 
fare. However, the special measures designed to promote the normal 
growth, development, and welfare of children will be an important 
factor in overcoming the effects of the depression on the boys and 


girls of today and in creating necessary safeguards for the security of 
the children of tomorrow. 
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The general trend of relief rolls has been upward from July, 1933, through December, 
1934, when approximately 20,000,000 persons were receiving relief. There is little 
difference in relief rates between rural and urban areas, but by regions relief loads vary 
with population density. Of all cases, about one-half are on work relief. Unemploy- 
ment and under-employment, together with the drought and the increasing poverty of 
the states, are the factors primarily responsible for the relief situation. The bulk of 
relief families come from the manual labor group, are larger than the average, and con- 
tain more children and other dependents per worker. Four-fifths of the cases, contain- 
ing more than 7,000,000 workers, are employable. About 900,000 unemployable cases 
are the objects of special programs being developed. 


THE TREND OF EMERGENCY RELIEF 


Over twenty million persons—approximately one-sixth of the to- 
tal population—were receiving emergency relief at the end of 1934, 
or nearly five million more than in July, 1933, the first month for 
which complete data are available. Except for minor irregularities 
and a major interruption by the Civil Works program during the 
winter of 1933-34, and in spite of noticeable improvement in busi- 
ness conditions, there has been a general upward trend in the volume 
of persons on public relief over the entire period (Fig. 1). At least 
three factors may be responsible for this: (1) the increasing poverty 
of the states with the consequent tendency to shift the permanently 
unemployable cases to the emergency relief rolls; (2) the further 
exhaustion of family resources as the period of unemployment is 
extended; and (3) the improvement of machinery for administering 
relief. 

Urban-rural trends—Nearly 12,000,000 of the December, 1934, re- 
lief population resided in urban centers and represented 16.5 per 
cent of the urban population, while almost 8,500,000 were in rural 
areas and represented 15.3 per cent of the total rural population. 
Approximately two-thirds of the rural relief load lived in the open 
country, and the remainder lived in villages (under 2,500 population). 
Since these figures are broad estimates and the relief rates vary 
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widely, there seems to be no significant differences in the intensity 
of distress between rural and urban areas. 

Regional trends—The trends of emergency relief are shown in 
Figure 1 for each of five regions, or groups of states.’ The absolute 
number of persons on relief varies roughly with the density of the 
population. The so-called industrial states at first led the other four 
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Fic. 1.—The trend of emergency relief, July, 1933—December, 1934, by regions 


groups of states both absolutely and proportionately. Since June, 
1934, however, the drought states have taken first rank in intensity 
of relief, the lowest relief loads and ratios occurring alternately in the 
New England and the Pacific states. All regions except the Southern 
states, which have experienced a relatively constant relief load, show 
increasing proportions of their population on relief in December, 
1934, compared with December, 1933. As would be expected, the 

* Industrial states: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana. New England states: Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont. Southern states: Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Alabama, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, District of Columbia. Pacific states: Washington, 
Oregon, California. Drought states: Arkansas, Arizona, Iowa, Kansas, Nevada, Okla- 


homa, Texas, Colorado, Idaho, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, Utah, 
Wyoming, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 
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most rapid increase since January, 1934, has occurred in the drought 
states.’ 

On the basis of monthly maps showing the distribution of relief, it 
appears that the persistent areas of greatest relative concentration 
are (1) the drought states, (2) the Lake states cut-over counties, (3) 
the comparatively infertile, self-sufficing farming regions of the 
Ozark-Appalachian Highlands, and (4) the sub-tropical state of 
Florida. 

Trends in work relief (including CWA) and direct relief—Many 
states were using work relief even before the advent of the FERA, 
and by November, 1933, approximately 2,000,000 people were re- 
ceiving this type of aid. On November 15, 1933, the Civil Works 
program was launched. Two weeks later almost 1,500,000 persons 
were employed by it; before the middle of January a peak of 4,000,- 
ooo was reached; on March 1 there was a decline to less than 3,000,- 
ooo; and in April the entire project was completely liquidated. It is 
likely that Civil Works took more than half of its employees from 
the relief rolls, and that it temporarily prevented many more persons 
from applying for relief.s In April, 1934, the first month after the 
complete cessation of CWA, 1,700,000 cases (one-fourth of all cases) 
had been placed on work projects. Both the number and the pro- 
portion increased until in December there were some 2,100,000 work- 
relief cases constituting nearly one-half of all cases on relief. 


THE FACTORS CHIEFLY RESPONSIBLE FOR RELIEF STATUS 


Unemployment.—Approximately 90 per cent of all urban relief 
cases contain one or more persons who are either employed or seek- 
ing employment, and a similar situation exists in rural areas. While 
many of these cases contain handicapped or marginal workers, those 
which may reasonably expect to return to private employment con- 
stitute a large majority. 

The primary significance of unemployment is suggested by the 
comparatively short time that most relief cases have been entirely 


2 In twelve counties in South Dakota, for example, the relief load had risen to 60 
per cent or more of the population by December, 1934. 

3 It is estimated that the relief loads of February and March, 1934, would have 
risen to more than 4,500,000 cases (there were actually about 3,000,000) had it not been 
for CWA. 
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unemployed. Among urban cases in May, 1934, only 8 per cent had 
been without any employment since 1929 or earlier. It might be 
tentatively assumed that this latter group contains only marginal 
workers. During the winter of 1933-34 one-third of 53,000 cases in 
49 rural counties gave the loss of a job in private industry as the 
reason for applying for relief, and another third stated that they had 
lost a Civil Works job or some other non-regular government em- 
ployment. Thus, two-thirds of the cases which were added to rural 
relief loads ascribed their destitution to unemployment. Other 
surveys indicate that from three-fourths to four-fifths of the cases in 
urban areas were added to relief because of the loss of a job in either 
private industry or CWA. 

Under-employment.—Many persons and families are receiving 
supplementary relief because their earnings in private industry are 
inadequate. It is estimated that in December, 1934, 15 per cent of 
all persons on urban relief rolls between the ages of 16 and 64 who 
were working or seeking work were actually employed. In terms of 
relief cases, approximately 18 per cent had employment. Similar 
data from rural surveys show that one-third of all persons on relief 
and two-thirds of all heads of relief households were employed at the 
time of opening the case or while on relief. According to one study, 
52 per cent of the workers in the open country, including farm opera- 
tors, were employed; in the villages and towns, 23 per cent. 

The earnings of the employed households leave no doubt as to 
the reason for their being on relief. In urban areas approximately 
30 per cent of the households with earnings had less than five dollars 
per week and nearly three-fourths had less than fifteen dollars a week. 

The explanation for the low earnings is either part-time employ- 
ment or low wages. A sample of a cross-section of the urban relief 
group revealed that 41 per cent of those actually working were em- 
ployed less than thirty hours a week, 13 per cent between thirty and 
forty hours, and 41 per cent forty or more hours. 

Other factors.—While un- and under-employment are the principal 
reasons for the tremendous relief load carried by FERA, there are 
other lesser but important factors in the situation. One is the im- 
poverishment of private charities and state and local treasuries, 
which until recently have cared for the unemployables and for the 
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under-employed; a second is the severe drought, which in some areas 
was but the continuation of a series of excessively dry years. 


POVERTY CLASSES ON RELIEF 


All of the evidence indicates that the bulk of the families on emer- 
gency relief are contributed by the manual labor group. In seven- 
ty-nine cities it was found that nearly nine out of every ten workers 
on relief were manual workers, of whom approximately four out of 
five were semi-skilled or unskilled. This is also characteristic of rural 
counties. Farm owners are found in the relief population only about 
one-half as often as in the neighboring non-relief population; but 
tenants appear on the relief rolls in a proportion over one and a half 
times as great as their representation in the general population, and 
the proportion of farm laborers is more than double. 

Almost one-fifth of the Negroes in the country were on relief in 
October, 1933, compared with 9.5 per cent of the white population, 
the excess being found in urban areas. 

Relief history.—A large proportion of all relief cases in rural areas 
have received relief longer than one year, but relatively few were 
known to relief agencies before 1930. In forty-seven rural counties 
one-half of all village households on the relief rolls in October, 1933, 
had received some relief before 1933 and since January 1, 1930. Of 
these cases, 30 per cent admitted obtaining relief for two years, 13 
per cent for three years, and 9 per cent for four years or longer. In 
the open country 41 per cent of the relief cases had received relief 
longer than one year. 

Assets of relief and non-relief cases compared.—Surveys made in 
rural areas support the assumption that relief households as a class 
have very scant possessions of any kind, and markedly less than non- 
relief households taken at random in the same localities. 

A disproportionate number of farmers who were forced to receive 
relief in October, 1933, were small-scale operators, considering the 
type of agriculture in which they were engaged. Farms in the relief 
group averaged about one-half as large as those in the non-relief 
group. Of relief farmers, approximately one in three, and of non- 
relief farmers one in ten, operated less than twenty acres of land. 
Rural relief households everywhere owned fewer livestock than 
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their non-relief neighbors. Of farm relief households, 34 per cent 
owned no work stock, compared with 18 per cent of non-relief farm 
households. Similarly, of all relief households, 68 per cent were with- 
out cows, 72 per cent had no hogs, and 45 per cent had no poultry; 
whereas 47 per cent of the non-relief households had no cows, 65 per 
cent had no hogs, and 34 per cent had no poultry. 

Other differences between relief and non-relief households.—House- 
holds on relief rolls are distinctly above the average in size. In wide- 
ly sampled rural areas households receiving relief average 4.8 persons 
compared with 3.9 persons for non-relief households. In both urban 
and rural areas, families of five or more persons were found in the re- 
lief population to an appreciably greater extent than in the general 
population in 1930. 

Compared with the general population, the relief group shows a 
considerably larger proportion of children in both rural and urban 
areas. There is a striking excess of aged Negroes on relief rolls, the 
ratio being over three times that for aged whites. No marked differ- 
ence in sex ratios appears, although households with female heads 
occur about twice as often in the relief as in the non-relief popula- 
tion. 

In the rural relief group there is an average of 3.2 dependents to 
each worker, as compared with 2.3 dependents per worker in the 


non-relief population. In urban areas the ratios are respectively 3.0 
and 2.3. 


RE-EMPLOYABILITY OF THE RELIEF POPULATION 


Since most of the families on relief are there because of too little 
employment or none at all, it is reasonable to assume that the 
amount of re-employment consistent with a marked upturn in the 
business cycle would effectively reduce the relief load. The relief 
load will be roughly divided into employable and unemployable 
groups, and certain data presented to indicate the availability of the 
former for re-employment and the avenues through which the greater 
part of re-employment must probably occur. The nature and nu- 
merical importance of the unemployable group will also be noted. 

Employability —About 4,200,000 of the 5,100,000 relief cases of 
December, 1934, contained at least one worker. Most of these cases 
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would normally be self-supporting, although in many of them the 
workers are old, or possess occupational skills that are becoming 
obsolescent. It is significant, however, that there are 1.5 workers 
per employable rural relief household, while in urban areas the ratio 
is 1.6. 

Many cases are known to leave relief rolls through the avenue of 
regular employment. In seven cities two-thirds of the 12,000 cases 
closed during November and December, 1934, had obtained private 
employment. During February, March, and April, 1934, some 5,000 
cases, or 26 per cent of all closings, were closed by private employ- 
ment (chiefly in agriculture) in forty-nine rural counties. 

W orkers.—The relief population at the end of 1934 included about 
7,100,000 persons between the ages of sixteen and sixty-four years 
who were employed or seeking work. Probably 94 per cent of the 
urban workers are physically able to work. If this proportion is 
generally applicable, then there were nearly 6,700,000 persons ready 
to remove the 4,200,000 employable cases from relief. 

Approximately 800,000 of the above 7,100,000 workers were farm 
owners and tenants, including share croppers; nearly 300,000 were 
professional or proprietary persons; and about 500,000 were young 
persons seeking their first job. The remaining 5,500,000 were pri- 
marily industrial and agricultural laborers. 

Approximately 4,300,000 of the workers were urban and 2,800,000 
were rural. About 3,000,000 of the former are males. Twenty-seven 
per cent have passed the age of forty-five, after which it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to secure employment. The 50 per cent under 
thirty-five years constitute a large body of workers who should be 
effective in reducing the relief rolls. 

Industrial origins.—Table I presents an industrial distribution of 
rural and urban workers in the relief and in the non-relief popula- 
tions. 

More than half of the heads of both relief and non-relief households 
in forty-seven primarily rural counties were usually engaged in 
agriculture. The heads normally employed in manufacturing are 
approximately the same, while trade and professional service are 
under-represented in the relief group. 

In the urban relief group, workers normally employed in manu- 
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facturing and mechanical industries and in domestic and personal 
service are over-represented on relief.‘ 

Occupational shifts in re-employment.—Four out of five urban 
workers on non-relief jobs reported their present employment in the 
same socio-economic class as their usual employment. The shifting 
has been proportionately greatest (about 33 per cent) among pro- 
prietors, managers and officials, and skilled workers, and was com- 


TABLE I 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL AND URBAN WORKERS 


MALE Heaps oF RURAL Ursan GAINFUL 
HovsEHOLDS WorRKERS 
Inpustry oF Last UsuaL EMPLOYMENT 
Relief | Non-Relief | Relief 793° Popu- 
lation 

52 56 5 2 
Forestry and fishing ............. 

Extraction of minerals............. 2 2 4 2 

Manufacturing and mechanical...... 16 14 43 38 

Transportation and communication. 8 8 II II 

4 9 12 21 

Domestic and personal service... . . . I 2 20 13 

Industry not specified, etc....... 16 6 I 2 

100 100 100 100 


monly downward. In the summer of 1934, of male heads of relief 
households usually occupied as farm owners, 86 per cent were still 
farm owners, while only 2.5 per cent had become tenants, 0.3 per 
cent share croppers, and o.1 per cent farm laborers. 

Unemployable cases —The go0,ooo unemployable cases represent 
three types of problems: those in which all persons are sixty-five 
years of age or over; cases of women with dependent children with or 
without other unemployable adults; and cases in which the only 
person of employable age is too handicapped physically to work. 

* More detailed analysis reveals that building, food and meat packing, lumber and 


furniture, and cigar and tobacco industries and domestic personal service contributed 
disproportionately large numbers to the relief population. 
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Each type represents a group which will not be affected by re- 
employment save indirectly through assistance offered by friends 
and private charities. It appears that about 340,000 cases are those 
of mothers with dependent children, that approximately 260,000 are 
old-age cases, and that close to 300,000 are cases in which the only 
person of employable age is physically handicapped. Many cases 
of these types are already recipients of public assistance from non- 
federal agencies. Under the stress of the present emergency, broader 
and more advanced programs looking to the permanent care of these 
groups are being developed. 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL RADICALISM 


MAYNARD C. KRUEGER 
University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 

During the first four depression years union membership continued to decrease. In 
1934 it increased less than a million. This increase was chiefly in the basic industries in 
unions which depended upon the strike. The leftward trend of the A. F. of L. policy 
has been manifested in the changed attitude toward unemployment insurance, the 
thirty-hour week, the industrial union principle, and the NRA. Labor is abandoning 
voluntarism and has partially lost its faith in class co-operation. Radicalism among 
farmers produced farm strikes but was partially quieted by AAA payments. Southern 
tenant farmers (share-croppers) are now being organized for the first time, the most 
significant development in recent years in agricultural organization. Organizations of 
unemployed, formed originally to adjust relief grievances for members, have become a 
permanent part of the labor movement. The greatest loss of confidence in the old 
order has been among “intellectuals.” The demand for independent labor political 
action continues to increase, but no such party will be formed immediately. Socialist 
organization continues to spread. 

Labor.—There are no thoroughly reliable statistics of union mem- 
bership in this country. The official membership reports of the 
American Federation of Labor are based on the payment of a per 
capita tax by the affiliated organizations. Some of these affiliated 
organizations pay on less than their actual membership in order to 
save money, and perhaps a few pay per capita on more than their 
actual membership in order to maintain their representation in 
conventions. 

There are many members of standard unions which are not af- 
filiated with the A. F. of L. such as the railway brotherhoods, the 
Mechanics Educational Society of America, the Progressive Miners 
of America, and until the 1934 convention of the A. F. of L., the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

The membership of the unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. con- 
tinued to decline steadily during the early years of the depression. 
In July, 1933, it reached the lowest figure since 1917. In August, 
1934, the total paid-up membership was 2,824,689, an increase of 
697,893 since August, 1933. President Green estimates that, count- 
ing those union members who are unable to pay their dues, the total 
strength of organized labor in this country is about 5,650,000. This 
figure is probably somewhat optimistic. 
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Of the membership gains which have been made since July, 1933, 
the most outstanding are in the basic industries—automobiles, tex- 
tiles, rubber, and lumber. The United Textile Workers report a gain 
from 15,000 to 300,000. The International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union jumped in one year from the twenty-fifth to the third largest 
union in the A. F. of L. Substantial gains have also been recorded 
by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the American Federation 
of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers, and the Oil Field, Gas and 
Refinery Workers. These are all industrial unions. In general, those 
which have made substantial gains in membership have been those 
which depended upon the strike instead of government mediation to 
win their demands. 

Unions which continued in 1934 to lose members, as they have for 
five years, included the Railway Carmen, the Photo-Engravers, the 
Cigarmakers, the Letter Carriers, the Carpenters, the Seamen, the 
Post Office Clerks, the Commercial Telegraphers, the Marble 
Cutters, the Plasterers, and the Sheet Metal Workers. All of these 
are strictly craft unions. Two unions which are not strictly craft 
unions also lost members in 1934—the United Garment Workers, 
and the Hod Carriers and the Common Laborers. The old-line 
leadership of the Steel Workers has steadfastly refused to take an in- 
terest in organizing the steel industry, and has lost popularity with 
the membership of the union. 

The total combined membership of all of the Communist-led dual 
unions affiliated with the Trade Union Unity League has been and 
still is negligible. 

There is no reliable figure on the membership of company unions, 
though it is common knowledge that it has increased tremendously 
in the last two years. It may now be as high as ten millions. This 
increase is to be taken, however, not as a manifestation of increased 
union strength, but as a manifestation of the increased interest of 
employers in preventing employees from joining standard labor 
unions. The operation of Section 7 (a) has probably brought five 
times as many workers into company unions during the past year 
and a half as into standard unions. 

The common notion that decrease of wage-rates and of employ- 
ment can be expected to increase union membership does not appear 
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to be valid for the early depression years, partly because wage-cuts 
reduce dues-paying ability, and in many unions members are quickly 
suspended for non-payment of dues even when failure to pay is due 
directly to unemployment. 

During the first three years of the depression there was no sub- 
stantial change in the number, size, or character of strikes. The 
figures for depression years are reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Number of 
Year Workers 
Strikes 
Involved 

629 357,145 


To say that the increase in strikes during the last two years was 
due to the return of prosperity would be to exaggerate the facts. To 
attribute it to Section 7(a) of the NIRA would also be a gross over- 
simplification. There can be no doubt that the phrasing of Section 
7(a) raised the depressed spirits of certain groups and served as a 
temporary impetus to organization. Its psychological effect was 
much more significant than the actual protection against discrimina- 
tion which it offered to the individual worker. Labor has found that 
Section 7(a) has been like the prevailing wage-rate clauses in pre- 
vious public works appropriation bills; such clauses can be enforced 
only where there is effective union organization. 

In general, it is probably safe to say that the tactics and the lead- 
ership of strikes has become more vigorous during the past two years 
as their number has increased. In several instances, such as in 
Toledo, Minneapolis, and San Francisco minor strikes have threat- 
ened to take on the proportions of a general strike. This has been 
more spontaneous than calculated. In the San Francisco case the 
general strike was expressly condemned by the officialdom of the 
A. F. of L. 
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In the Amalgamated Clothing Workers campaign to organize the 
shirt workers in the summer of 1933, however, and the United Tex- 
tile Workers’ general strike in the Atlantic seaboard states in the 
late summer of 1934, more vigorous tactics, such as the use of the 
flying squadron, were introduced as part of a deliberate organization 
plan. 

During the late years of the depression there has been a noticeable 
trend to the left in the policies of organized labor as represented by 
the A. F. of L. In 1931 the A. F. of L. was still officially opposed to 
compulsory unemployment insurance. In 1932 it abandoned that 
particular manifestation of loyalty to the principle of “‘voluntarism.” 
Shortly before that its policy of opposition to the use of federal funds 
for unemployment relief had also been altered. 

In 1933 the question of the craft versus industrial unionism got 
short shrift in the A. F. of L. convention as it came up in connection 
with the battle between the Brewery Workers and the Teamsters. 
In 1934 the decision in favor of the maintenance of the craft union 
was not upset in this particular case, but the more conservative 
elements in the convention were unable to prevent an endorsement 
of the industrial type of organization in principle. 

The close co-operation of the A. F. of L. officials with the New 
Deal has proved to be a disappointment. This development, to- 
gether with the shift in the official position with respect to the 
thirty-hour week, the industrial union, and social insurance indicates 
a substantial trend toward class consciousness rather than class 
collaboration as the basic philosophy of the American labor move- 
ment. This trend is most accurately interpreted, however, not as a 
result of the depression, but as a result of increasing social stratifica- 
tion somewhat accentuated in its development by the depression 
conditions. 


Farmers.—For most farmers the coming of the depression meant 
only an aggravation of an already critical situation. The depression 
found American agriculture with no organization which had the 
numerical strength or national character corresponding even to that 
of the A. F. of L. in the labor field. 

The Farmers Union is closely concerned with farmers’ economic 
problems, but its organization is not nation-wide. Its leadership has 
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been much more vigorous than that of either the Grange or the Farm 
Bureau, and it more nearly reflects the complaints and the attitudes 
of the farmers who still own land or chattels. 

It was this element among farmers which produced the Farm 
Holiday Association, centered in Iowa and extending into Nebraska, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. The Holiday group set itself the task of 
raising farm prices by withholding farm products from the market, 
and several farm strikes, largely localized, and mostly unsuccessful, 
utilized in 1932 most of the tactics familiar in labor struggles. In 
some instances, there has been sporadic co-operation between farm- 
ers’ groups and urban unions in support of both farm and industrial 
strikes. 

In many localities extra-legal opposition to mortgage foreclosures 
and tax sales was so effective as to result in a virtual moratorium on 
such debts, and in isolated states this moratorium was legalized by 
legislative action. In many communities judges were taught to dis- 
courage foreclosures. This activity has been much more important 
than the federal farm loans in bringing mortgage foreclosures and 
tax sales almost to a standstill. 

Since the Agricultural Adjustment Administration payments on 
reduction programs have been getting into farmers’ hands, there has 
been a substantial decrease in the militancy and activity of such 
organizations as the Holiday Association. There has been an in- 
crease, however, in the militancy of itinerant farm laborers as in the 
Imperial Valley in California and of the southern share-croppers as 
in Arkansas. The Southern Tenant Farmers Union grew rapidly in 
that state in 1934, largely under Socialist leadership, and is spreading 
into other southern states. 

The landlord-tenant relationship in many southern states is only 
one step removed from slavery, and in some localities differs from 
peonage in no substantial respect. The beginnings of unionization 
among these share-croppers is probably the most significant of all 
organizational development among farmers during the depression. 

Unemployment.—The decrease in unemployment which charac- 
terized the last eight months of 1933 and the early months of 1934 
did not continue to the end of 1934. According to the A. F. of L. 
estimates, there were 11,459,000 unemployed in November, 1934, 
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as against 11,030,000 in November, 1933. More significant is the 
fact that there were about 1,100,000 more families on relief than in 
the previous year. 

The organized labor movement in this country has not fostered 
the growth of organizations of the unemployed. The federal govern- 
ment had not yet gone into the relief business, however, when such 
organizations began to spring up independently in all parts of the 
country. Most of them were non-political. They demanded work 
instead of relief, but devoted most of their attention to the problem 
of securing better relief and getting it administered in a manner 
more compatible with their self-respect. By the summer of 1932 
there was hardly a large city in the country without such an organi- 
zation, usually divided into neighborhood locals. 

At that time the chief business of the unemployed organizations 
was to adjust the grievances of their members with the representa- 
tives of the relief authorities. When relief stations generally ceased 
to receive grievance committees so willingly, those organizations 
which were based purely on grievance adjustment tended to dis- 
appear, and those which survived developed their educational and 
social aspects and turned their attention to problems somewhat 
larger in scope than the adjustment of individual grievances. Most 
of them favored unemployment insurance from the very beginning. 
Many of them now demand drastic socialization measures as a 
means of restoring employment. 

In 1932 there swept through these unemployed organizations 
enthusiasm for “production and exchange.” They were to secure the 
necessary means of production somehow, and exchange their prod- 
ucts among themselves outside of the market system, using their own 
medium of exchange. This particular utopian version of the old 
colonization theme quickly spent its strength, however. By the 
end of 1932 practically none of the projects which had been started 
were still in operation. During 1932 there were also several un- 
employed marches on Washington and on various state capitols, 
although these marches did not assume the proportions of those in 
1893 and 1894. 

Organizations of the unemployed can never have the stability of 
an ordinary union, but they will probably be as permanent as unem- 
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ployment. On numerous occasions they have refused to permit their 
members to take jobs where organized labor was conducting a 
strike; they have often struck on work relief against wage-rates 
which were drastically undercutting union scales. Persistent efforts 
have forced central labor bodies in many localities to co-operate 
with the unemployed organizations, and when their national organi- 
zation, the Workers Alliance of America, was formed in Washington 
recently, William Green telegraphed a promise of co-operation. 

These organizations are dealing with problems which cannot be 
solved by the methods of business unionism. Their weight in the 
labor movement is to be counted, in general, against the traditional 
conservative policies which have characterized American labor for a 
generation. 

Intellectual workers.—It is worth noting that among writers and 
other “intellectuals,” the expectation of automatic recovery has 
disappeared almost completely, and the hope of any substantial re- 
covery of prosperity without fundamental changes in the economic 
system has lost the robust vitality which it displayed even in 1931. 

This loss of confidence in the old order has been particularly 
apparent among ministers. In the student field it has taken the form 
of the National Student League with communist leadership, and the 
Student League for Industrial Democracy, with a Socialist orienta- 
tion. Both of these organizations have built most of their campus 
groups during the past two years. Both are dedicated to the aboli- 
tion of private ownership and the socialization of industry. 

This loss of confidence in the old order has manifested itself 
partially among teachers in the doubling during the past eighteen 
months of the membership of the American Federation of Teachers, 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. This teachers union now has about 
thirty thousand members, a small but influential fraction of the 
million teachers in the country. 

Voters —The traditional A. F. of L. political policy of rewarding 
friends and punishing enemies remains officially unchanged. Several 
A. F. of L. unions, however, have declared for independent labor 
political action, and a resolution endorsing such action was prevent- 
ed from getting serious attention at the 1934 convention only by 
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being joined with an obviously Communist resolution on the same 
subject. 

Communist strength has increased during the last few years only 
very slowly, if at all, despite expenditure of stupendous energy and 
funds. The turnover in Communist party membership continues to 
be so great as to prevent the organization from attaining any stabil- 
ity outside New York City. 

During the past two years Socialist strength has increased sub- 
stantially among the unions and the unemployed. The upward trend 
in Socialist membership and activity which produced the trebling 
in 1932 of the previous presidential vote has continued through- 
out 1933 and 1934. The Continental Congress for Economic Re- 
construction called in Washington in May, 1933, brought together 
four thousand delegates from union, farm, fraternal, and political 
organizations, and adopted a program of immediate demands of a 
Socialist nature. 

The Socialist party has declared its loyalty to the principle of a 
nation-wide Farmer-Labor party, but has warned against the dangers 
of its premature formation. No substantial farm organization is yet 
willing to take that step, and as yet only a small minority of the 
unions favor the proposition. The depression years have seen a 
steady increase in the demand for such a party, but there is no such 
party on the immediate horizon. 


ADAPTATIONS OF FAMILY LIFE 
ERNEST R. GROVES 
University of North Carolina 
ABSTRACT 

The economic crisis has emphasized the significance of the family as a social unit 
even in modern life. The effects of the depression on the individual families are largely 
determined by the fundamental characteristic of each family prior to its economic 
collapse. Thus we find trends toward family demoralization and toward a record of 
family unity and loyalty. Increased tension, desertions, drinking, vice, and mental 
abnormality reveal the first; and sacrifice, more use of the home, and a wiser philosophy 
of living express the second trend. Especially significant have been the influences 
operating upon children and youth. There is nearly universal conviction that direct 
relief has hurt family life. Newspaper publicity and propaganda led to excessive ex- 
pectations and these, unfulfilled, have encouraged feelings of disillusionment. The 
various forms of work-relief have been beneficial in contrast with the dole. 

The effects of the depression and the efforts at recovery upon the 
American family cannot be stated with the exactness that the social 
student covets. Instead, we are limited to a generalized picture, 
variegated and even inconsistent, of influences still in process, too 
fluid and subtle for precise measurement. This composite descrip- 
tion is drawn from the observation of men and women who have in 
common only their interest in the family.’ 

The depression has enforced the importance of the family as the 
fundamental unit of society, and challenged the opinion of those who 
prophesied the passing of the family as a result of social changes 
brought by our modern way of living. There are two opposite ideas 
as to the significant effect that the depression has had upon the inner 
life of the family. According to some, the general trend has been 
toward a tightening of loyalty and a revival of the virtues tradition- 
ally associated with American family behavior. The opposite con- 
clusion, even more widely held, is that the family has been prostrated, 
demoralized, and broken by the depression. These two opposing 
statements generalize the two contrasting reactions to the stress of 

t The author wishes to make this general acknowledgment of his appreciation of the 
co-operation of special students of the family, specialists in fields that bring them close 
to family problems, social workers, public administrators, men and women of affairs in 


cities, villages, and rural sections. In no yearly study of the family has such a quantity 
of valuable material been received. 
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prevailing economic circumstances that have resulted as two different 
types of family life have met the consequences of our economic 
collapse. Often the depression has been an occasion, rather than a 
cause, of family tension, as family problems that had been dormant 
have been brought to the surface, enlarged, and made disastrous, 
which under easier circumstances might never have appeared. In a 
multitude of cases the security of family life has been undermined 
by deprivation of material needs, with the inevitable psychological 
changes that have followed the lowered status of the family and the 
unemployment of the breadwinner over long periods. Recent trends 
toward a more democratic family life have been checked, and a re- 
turn to the patriarchal type of family organization has resulted. The 
mere presence of the husband and father in the house on account of 
lack of employment has led to influences that chafe those held to- 
gether by family ties. Husbands at home have interfered with cook- 
ing and child care, have been critical as well as irritable and restless, 
making the entire family situation tense. 

On the other hand, the wife has been resentful of the husband’s 
failure to get work and has interpreted the situation as something 
for which he, rather than the social conditions, is to blame. There 
has especially been a weakening of morale on the part of older men 
and women. Family desertions have increased and must now include 
the leaving home of youth, particularly sons, as well as husbands, 
who, by going elsewhere, get rid of a responsibility that seemed in- 
tolerable. Parents advanced in years, who should be free to live out 
their life according to their plans, have been forced to make drastic 
reconstruction because of the coming to them of sons and daughters, 
grandchildren, and other relatives. Young parents who should be 
free to make their home life and train their children in ways that 
they have considered necessary for adjustment to modern conditions 
have been obliged to surrender their convictions in order to live with 
some degree of peace with their relatives to whom they have gone or 
who have come to them for economic survival. As is commonly 
known, marriage has been delayed by many young people who, 
under normal circumstances, would have established their own fami- 
ly life. 

There has been, through enforced economy, a postponement of 
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the necessary dental, medical, and clinic services, especially among 
those in the upper middle class. In another group there has been the 
giving-up of treatment necessary to cure or mitigate chronic disease. 
This is particularly notable in the case of syphilis. Congested living 
conditions, as a result of doubling up, have led to crowding not only 
in the cities but in village and rural sections, with ensuing unrest, 
strain, quarrels, and ruptures. From the psychiatrists comes testi- 
mony of the effect of these family conditions in encouraging neu- 
rosis. Also, especially among middle-aged men, there is evidence of 
the effect of fear in encouraging chronic depression.’ 

From every quarter come reports of increased drinking and the 
added burden this brings to families in distress. It is unfortunate 
that the change in public policy regarding alcoholic beverages oc- 
curred at the time of the depression. At the moment, it is impossible 
to know how much of the increased drinking is a result of the giving- 
up of the prohibition program and how much of it is the consequence 
of the depression. Without doubt, alcohol has become a means of 
retreat for those who are struggling with unemployment, unhappy 
family life, and the prostration of economic hope. Social workers 
call attention to the effect of this drinking upon children. Wives 
find a new bone of contention in the drinking of their husbands, who 
previously had been temperate. The movies and bridge-playing are 
other popular means of escape. 

Increase of vice is widely reported. The prostitution of married 
women in order to increase family finances has increased to an extent 
that makes it a new type of vice problem. Young women have 
entered prostitution for economic motives, and doubtless this would 
be true to a greater extent if the demand were not also checked by 
economic circumstances. An increase of crime directly traceable to 
economic pressure is reported, such as the breaking into vacant 
dwellings, hold-ups, and petty thieving. Idleness has tended to in- 
crease gambling, thus adding to the economic problems of many 
households. 

Youth shows the effects of disillusionment which is expressing it- 
self in cynicism, a turning to all sorts of radical panaceas, and the 


* The increase in suicides in 1933 and 1934 was less than, under the circumstances, 
some statisticians expected. 
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building of a liberal sex code. This last result cannot be charged 
merely to the depression or the postponement of marriage that the 
latter has brought about, but there is no question that the prevailing 
economic conditions have encouraged it. 

There has been much trouble in families where children have been 
employed and the father has not. This has been all the greater when 
the son or daughter has been obliged to surrender education to pro- 
vide the family with immediate support. There have been escape- 
marriages as well as escape-desertions, from the motive of getting 
rid of familial responsibilities thrust upon the young people or be- 
cause of conditions of crowding. 

In the college group the fear of not finding employment after 
graduation has been widespread. Observers stress the effect of the 
depression on children through its influence upon parents. Serious 
problems of discipline have come from the doubling-up of families 
with different ideas of child-training. There has been, as a result of 
the depression, a serious setback in the newer ideas of child-training 
and even of child-care. Mothers, from motives of rationalization, in 
many instances have become less concerned about the diet of chil- 
dren. There has been a marked decrease in the consumption of green 
vegetables and fruits. One of the most striking evidences of what 
the depression is meaning to children is the increase in their fears. 
Another consequence is the failure to develop any notion of thrift 
on account of their parents’ attitude toward savings. There has been 
pressure on institutions from parents who have been eager to get rid 
of feeble-minded children and other defective children who do not 
require special care but who are an economic burden. In spite of the 
psychological and moral disasters of the depression, it is the belief of 
many medical authorities that there is no risk, as yet, of a wide- 
spread increase of tuberculosis as a consequence of the enforced 
economy in the purchasing of food. At present the evidence seems to 
be that the depression is leading toward a still greater decline in our 
birth-rate. We find it highest where it has been stimulated by the 
dole.’ 

Sex has become almost the only recreation for many, naturally 
leading, particularly in a group that largely lacks adequate contra- 


3 “Sickness, Unemployment, and Differential Fertility,” by E. Sydenstricker and 
G. St. J. Perrott, the Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 2 (April, 1943). 
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ceptive knowledge or is indifferent to it, to an increase of pregnan- 
cies. On the whole, the depression has greatly stimulated the desire 
for better contraceptive information, and the movement for popular 
birth control has become more aggressive. Roman Catholics have 
been led to greater confidence in the natural (or sterile period of the 
month) method of birth control as a result of recent investigations. 
Fear of pregnancy in families struggling with economic disaster has 
been great; and this, in the opinion of some specialists close to the 
problem, has led to increased abortions. There were never more un- 
wanted children in the United States than at present. 

On the other side of the ledger we find results coming from the de- 
pression that have favored family life. The family has been revealed 
as a mutual insurance agency of the greatest significance for social 
security. A great many men and women who have never previous- 
ly thought much about the meaning of family ties have come to an 
appreciation of what the family means, through the help they have 
had given them by relatives. The sacrifices in all groups motivated 
by the feeling of family responsibility are one of the heartening re- 
sults of the depression. On the other hand, we find among some the 
suspending of family contacts because this makes possible the evasion 
of duties. Many youths, especially in the colleges, who under easier 
circumstances were economically irresponsible, and who saw in the 
family chiefly a source of allowances, have been co-operative and un- 
selfish in the demands they have made on their families. The neces- 
sity of women working out of the home has in not a few instances 
changed the sentiment of husbands. In contrast with this, in other 
homes the same occurrence has led to a feeling of shame on the part 
of husbands and rebellion on the part of wives. Rather generally, the 
interests of women have been turned toward the home. In some rural 
sections there is recognition of the advantage that has come to the 
community from groups, especially endowed in talent or resources, 
that have been driven from the cities on account of lessening eco- 
nomic support. 

The religious life of a great many men and women has been quick- 
ened. Men and women have turned to religion for spiritual security. 
However, in interpreting this, one must not forget the disposition of 
some to seek, through religion, the special help of Providence as a 
way out of economic stress. 
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There have been beneficial results in the thinking of people and 
what may best be called their “life philosophy.”” Many young people 
have been willing to start homes on lower economic levels than once 
they would have thought possible. In some cases the economic 
situation has been blamed for what, under happier circumstances, 
would have been charged to family relationships. There has been an 
increased use of the facilities of family life. Husbands and wives have 
been more frank with one another in regard to expenditures and 
have co-operated in more efficient budget-planning. There has been 
a return in many families to what has been described as “the old- 
fashioned philosophy of life,” leading to a new set of values, the 
conquering of fear, the learning of patience, the finding of joy in 
sacrifice not previously discovered through self-expression, and a 
better estimation of the limitations of personal ambition and ma- 
terial success. This again must be contrasted with its opposite. As 
a psychiatrist expresses it, “There is also a diminution of genuine 
good cheer and exuberance of spirit everywhere, and instead the 
emergence of a philosophy that is merely reconciled pessimism.” 

It is impossible to get a clear picture of the effects of efforts for 
recovery on the family. There is a general reluctance to appear 
critical of the attempts made to bring back prosperity. There is also 
recognition of the difficulty of untangling the influences operating 
in the way necessary to appraise the effects of the recovery program. 
There is, however, one exception in this attitude. The feeling is 
widespread that direct relief has been disastrous in its fundamental 
effects upon the family.4 There is a unanimous feeling that the relief 
program has been accepted by a multitude of those on the lower 
economic level with parasitic responses, while the middle-class group 
who have suffered most during the depression have had inadequate 
help, and have been hurt most keenly through loss of self-respect. 
Direct relief is charged with having demoralized stamina, character, 
and integrity. This almost universal judgment of the effect of relief 
upon the socially deficient type is strongly expressed by the assertion 
of one correspondent that “dishonesty, dishonor, depravity, and 

4 One of the most experienced of social workers believes unemployment is respon- 


sible for family deterioration, and that direct relief, skilfully administered, has lessened 
loss of morale. 
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pauperism are rampant among them.’’> Although many would not 
express this so harshly, there is conviction everywhere that the dole 
has brought its characteristic reactions. There is a large group of 
people who have come to believe that the government owes them a 
living. The shifting of responsibility to the government is a milder 
trend found among those on a somewhat higher economic level. It 
is from the rural and village observer that the strongest indictment 
of direct relief is coming. The reactions of children, reflecting paren- 
tal attitudes, are to many observers the most disastrous result of the 
depression on the family. Our American traditions of self-effort are 
being replaced by what some call the “philosophy of the dole.” From 
some quarters come reports of added difficulties in the giving of re- 
lief because of politics and graft. A more optimistic assertion comes 
from those who believe that where good case work is included, the 
disastrous effects of direct relief do not appear. On the whole, it is 
clear that families are reacting to relief differently just as they are to 
the depression itself. Certain policies, whether economically whole- 
some or otherwise—and this question is not within the province of 
this article—have necessarily brought problems of readjustment. An 
example of this is the reduction of cotton acreage which has set many 
Negroes adrift in the South and reduced others from tenants to farm 
laborers. 

There is universal recognition of the value to the family of the 
child-labor control policies made possible through the NRA and 
other programs that provide work. From the college group comes 
appreciation of the value of the FERA in permitting students to 
continue education. There has, however, been on the part of some 
workers of the FERA a loss of self-respect through feeling that the 
work given them was trivial, and even strain because it has been un- 
suited. The coming and passing of the CWA illustrates one feature 
that has hurt the recovery program. Newspaper publicity and 
propaganda lifted expectations beyond possible fulfilment. This has 
been followed later by a feeling of disillusionment. On the other 
hand, the psychological effects of the interest of the government and 
appreciation of its efforts have operated in the directly opposite way. 


5 Victor C. Pedersen, director of the Institute of Family Relations. Quoted by per- 
mission. 
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The superiority of every type of work-giving relief, as compared 
with direct gifts, as an influence upon the family for its good is in- 
disputable. The strongest condemnation of the relief program con- 
cerns federal relief for transients; the Federal Transient Bureau 
Service is even charged with seeming to entice men and boys to leave 
home and, where home-relief standards are low, with starting whole 
families as transients or vagrants at federal expense. There is recog- 
nition that the Home Loan Corporation has saved many homes and 
given families a sense of security. The Civilian Conservation Corps 
is unanimously approved as one of the most conserving undertakings 
of the depression. 
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ABSTRACT 

During the years 1930-34, per capita giving in religious bodies reporting declined al- 
most 50 per cent. As the rate of population growth has slowed up, membership in reli- 
gious bodies appears to be stabilizing. The relatively meager figures on church attend- 
ance also indicate a fairly stable condition. The Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search which carried out forty-eight research projects, published in seventy-eight vol- 
umes, discontinued its activities. Although efforts were made by numerous promoters to 
organize religious prejudice and intolerance, there have been no widespread results of 
these efforts. Beginnings in interfaith co-operation are under way. Although there is 
much evidence of reconstruction in thought and philosophy within non-Catholic bodies, 
no new school of thought has come into great prominence. 

An attempt will be made to review and interpret certain major 
developments within institutions of religion during the period of 
1930-34. One of the indices usually referred to is that of member- 
ship. Comprehensive religious statistics are gathered once every ten 
years by the Bureau of Census. The latest Census of Religious 
Bodies was that for the year 1926. In intervening years one must 
rely upon estimates and compilations made by various scholars. As 
in other realms of life, one’s conclusions will differ in accordance with 
the figures one selects for use. For example, one compiler recently 
added a cool ten million persons to the total membership of religious 
bodies in the United States. 

For purposes of this review, statistics will be limited to those 
sources which the author regards as the most nearly comparable and 
which appear in official documents. For the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of the United States the Official Catholic Directory" presents 
the following figures: 


CATHOLIC POPULATION 


Year Total Year Total 
20, 215,008 20, 268 , 403 


Totals for each year contain reports for Alaska and the Hawaiian 
Islands, in addition to the continental United States. 
t Published annually by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 
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The United Stewardship Council, New York, publishes each year 
membership statistics gathered from twenty-five representative 
Protestant bodies of the nation. (Two Canadian bodies have also 
been included, and a few of the denominations with headquarters in 
the United States also have small Canadian memberships.) Reports 
of these religious agencies to the Council for the years 1930-34 of 
total membership are as follows: 


TWENTY-FIVE PROTESTANT RELIGIOUS BODIES 
Total Total 


Year Membership Year Membership 
23,416,365 24,928,319 
24,582,311 


The general conclusion may perhaps safely be made that, as the 
rate of population growth has slowed up, there seems to be a more 
stable condition in church membership. It has been known for some 
time, although it cannot be proved with much accuracy statistically, 
that many of the Protestant urban churches have been maintained 
by migrations from the country to the city. There is some evidence 
that organized religion is of more importance in the rural than in the 
urban community. Farm families also have a higher birth-rate than 
urban families. Therefore, Protestantism, at least, has maintained 
its membership to some extent because farmers have more children 
per family than the urban segments of our population. This situation 
would not be true of the Roman Catholic congregations, which had, 
according to the Census of Religious Bodies for 1926, only 20 per 
cent of their congregations in rural territory—that is, in the open 
country or in centers of population having up to 2,500 persons. 

In the report of the President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends published in 1933 by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, entitled Recent Social Trends in the United States, C. Luther 
Fry and Mary Frost Jessup found that, between the years 1910 and 
1930, organized religious agencies had expanded far more impressive- 
ly in wealth than in membership. Recent evidence indicates that the 
development recorded by these authors has not continued. The 
United Stewardship Council, previously referred to, also compiles 
financial statistics for twenty-five major religious bodies in the Unit- 
ed States (including two Canadian bodies.) The gifts per member 
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for all purposes for the years 1930-34, inclusive, as reported to the 
Council, are given in the following table: 


TWENTY-FIVE PROTESTANT RELIGIOUS BopIES 


Year Contributions Year Contributions 
$23.38 $16.11 
22.62 12.07 
19.02 


These statistics would indicate that per capita giving declined al- 
most 50 per cent. It seems probable that per capita giving has de- 
clined in very nearly the same proportions as the national income. 

This condition is in striking contrast to that revealed by the Cen- 
sus of Religious Bodies for the year 1926, when comparisons were 
made with the census of 1916. In the volume entitled The United 
States Looks at Its Churches, by C. Luther Fry, a popular interpreta- 
tion of the 1926 census, it was indicated that total annual church ex- 
penditures for 1926 were about 150 per cent greater than those for 
1916. The estimates made by the National Bureau of Economics 
Research indicated that the national income had doubled during the 
same period. In other words, between 1916 and 1926 the increase in 
the national income was only two-thirds as rapid as the increase in 
annual church expenditures. 

Comparable figures on gifts for all purposes per member in the 
Roman Catholic churches are not available. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that between 1916 and 1926, according to The United States 
Looks at Its Churches, “expenditures per adult member”’ in the Ro- 
man Catholic church in the United States increased from $6.14 per 
year to $15.37, an increase of about 150 per cent. In other words, 
during that period per capita giving to Roman Catholic churches in- 
creased at exactly the same rate as the total giving for all purposes by 
all religious bodies. It is known that Roman Catholic giving for mis- 
sionary enterprises throughout the world has been affected by the 
economic crisis. It is reported that gifts in Italian lire, sent to Rome 
for the propagation of the faith, declined from 66,383,863 in 1929 
to 38,310,000 in 1933. 

It seems fair to conclude that such gains in the national income, 
and such economic recovery, as may have taken place during the 
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years 1933 and 1934 have not been reflected in contributions to reli- 
gious bodies. 

Only one body, the Congregational and Christian churches, has 
available systematic studies of church attendance covering a period 
of years. One thousand local churches having an average member- 
ship of 322 persons and an average seating capacity of 370 persons per 
service, reported average Sunday morning attendance between 1930 
and 1933 as follows: 1930, 114.4 persons; 1931, I17.I persons; 1932, 
I1Q.I persons; 1933, 117 persons. The Commission on Church At- 
tendance of the Congregational and Christian churches in its 1934 re- 
port says the figures indicate that 70 per cent of the seats in churches 
are not being used on Sunday morning and that probably 75 per cent 
of the persons known as members “are not supporting their churches 
with their personal attendance and active encouragement.” 

After functioning for fourteen years, the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, New York, discontinued its activities during 
1934. The Institute had been supported by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and the program was discontinued because the donor decided no 
longer to maintain the activities. The Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research carried out forty-eight research projects, published 
in seventy-eight volumes. A summary and an interpretation of all 
of these projects has been published in a book entitled The Protestant 
Church as a Social Institution by Paul H. Douglass and Edmund de 
S. Brunner.’ “The fields of organized religion most continuously ex- 
plored by the Institute have been those of the rural and urban 
church, home and foreign missions, Christian education, racial as- 
pects of organized religion, the co-operation and unity of religious 
forces.’”’ Messrs. Douglass and Brunner have a chapter on “Pros- 
pects and Policies.” This indicates that “‘the intellectual climate has 
greatly affected organized religion since 1920.” They quote an 
anonymous clergyman to the effect that institutions of religion in the 
United States have “followed with exact precision the changes of 
mood and circumstance which have taken place in the social environ- 
ment as a whole.”’ Against this opinion they quote much evidence of 
the survival of traditional methods of thinking and of conducting 
church programs. The era under review was one in which “the social 

2 New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. 
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gospel” had a prominent place. It first made its appearance in the 
sermons of clergymen. Then came many formal pronouncements of 
religious bodies in the form of resolutions, the value and significance 
of which are difficult to interpret. Educational programs have, to 
some extent, been socialized. Social welfare activities have been 
maintained on a large scale. Changing community conditions are 
forcing functional changes in the work of the ministry. It is difficult 
to appraise ministerial morale. ‘‘All the church’s perplexities and 
confusions focus upon the minister as a person.”’ In the midst of con- 
fusion there is, nevertheless, evidence of a new search for definition 
of the functions of the church, both as a religious and as a social in- 
stitution. 

Has the depression made religious bodies more co-operative with 
one another? One can read or hear almost anything on this subject. 
It was alleged in the early days of the depression that the economic 
crisis would force local institutions to be more helpful to one another, 
would force them to eliminate duplication which had arisen in an 
era of rapid extension along with the pioneering spirit. Yet W. R. 
King, executive secretary of the Home Missions Council, reporting 
to the Council in January, 1935, stated that ‘‘the depression has 
slowed up co-operative processes and programs.” There is, in addi- 
tion, much personal testimony that small rural churches which were 
unable to secure ministers in 1929 are now able to secure them at 
very small or no salaries. It would appear that co-operative move- 
ments have marked time or else declined during the time of the de- 
pression. Practically every illustration of an increase in co-operative 
activity can be matched by another which points to a recrudescence 
of rivalry and sectarianism. 

The National Conference of Jews and Christians, organized in 
1927, as an informal organization with individuals among Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant bodies as members, has developed a program 
which is receiving considerable attention among religious bodies. 
The Conference has promoted informal seminars in over two hundred 
communities, universities, and colleges. It has developed a press bu- 
reau which furnishes news to Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant jour- 
nals. It has held national events which have brought together na- 
tional officials of the three groups. Through the Conference, repre- 
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sentative members of these groups have united their individual ef- 
forts to protest against suppression of religious liberty in Germany 
and in Mexico. 

The work of the Conference is pointed at community co-opera- 
tion. It endeavors to discover what areas of community life offer pos- 
sibilities of co-operative efforts between members of the three faiths. 
Such a program invariably encounters situations which mark off the 
limitations of co-operation in a rather sharp way. In other words, 
there are some activities in which Protestants, Jews, and Catholics 
can and will co-operate in a community as citizens, even though they 
hold and will continue to hold divergent philosophies of religion. On 
the other hand, it is evident that there are other areas in which co- 
operation has not been possible and probably will not be possible. 
It is difficult to appraise this movement. There are those who con- 
tend that the best it can do is to draw up rules for fighting fairly with 
one another. Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, say these observers, 
will always be opposed to one another; but rules may be drawn up so 
that they will not “hit below the belt.’’ Other observers are consider- 
ably more optimistic. They believe that the typical community in 
the United States offers opportunities for fruitful contacts, for under- 
standing, for informal study, so that traditional animosities may at 
least to some extent be replaced by cultural appreciation. 

During the depression years there was no marked rise of religious 
prejudice and no extensive organization of religious intolerance. This 
generalization does not overlook the fact that numerous professional 
promoters of religious and racial intolerance have made attempts to 
revive movements which would rival the Ku Klux Klan and some- 
what similar organizations of the past. One report indicates that 
there are one hundred small organizations in the United States led, 
for the most part, by promoters who wish to revive religious intoler- 
ance on a large scale. 

The first case material on the relations of Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants in communities has been published by Claris E. Silcox 
and Galen M. Fisher in Catholics, Jews and Protestants. The book 
presents “‘a series of community case studies in localities of various 
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sizes, pointed to problems of interfaith relationships.” Surveys were 
made of the actual contacts and relationships between Catholics, 
Jews, and Protestants; of the forces making for isolation, indifference 
and difficulties; of the social forces making for understanding and 
greater co-operation. These community case studies indicate that 
“the rubs” are fairly frequent. They occur in connection with real 
estate, membership in clubs, private schools, community chests, agi- 
tation for birth control, intermarriage, conversion, proselyting, etc. 
Following descriptions of conflicts and difficulties, the forces making 
for co-operation are reviewed. They indicate numerous beginnings, 
local and national. Reference is made to steady convictions on the 
part of members of all three groups in regard to the desirability of 
maintaining religious liberty in the United States. The report may 
be regarded as the best recent evidence available both of the divisive- 
ness of religious forces in community life, and of systematic efforts 
being made to eliminate excessive prejudice and animosity. 

During 1934 there was organized a national Committee on Reli- 
gion and Welfare Recovery. Catholics, Jews, and Protestants identi- 
fied prominently with their respective religious bodies are members 
of it as individuals. It is essentially a movement in the interest of 
better support for religious agencies. At this writing, the program 
has not developed sufficiently to warrant a statement in regard to its 
influence or effect. 

Anything can be read about changes in thought and philosophy. 
Confusion is not confined to the uninformed but also is noticeable 
among scholars. One can hear that organized religion is “through” 
in America; one can also hear that there is a renaissance under way. 
There are many who are convinced that they cannot maintain their 
intellectual integrity and be affiliated with organized religion. An 
era of confusion of values is undoubtedly being reflected to some ex- 
tent among religious bodies. 

Catholic scholars hold that the Roman Catholic church is the only 
noteworthy institution that has escaped the disillusionments and the 
confusion of the times. This thesis is developed, for example, in a 
newly published book entitled The Catholic Church in Action, by 
Michael Williams, editor of the Commonweal.‘ 

4 New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. 
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The depression years have not been accompanied by any notice- 
able “revival,” using that term in its traditional sense. Many lay 
persons say that all depressions have been marked by religious re- 
vivals. Apparently, however, the depression of 1921 was not marked 
by a religious revival, and certainly the years 1931-33 have brought 
no evidence of widespread revivals. 

Although there is much noticeable ferment among the non-Catho- 
lic churches, the years under review have not brought into great 
prominence any new school of thought. If reconstructions of thought 
and philosophy are under way, the direction they may go is still not 
clear. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
JESSE FREDERICK STEINER 
University of Washington 
ABSTRACT 


There has been a notable shift of interest during the depression from the traditional 
programs of community organization to more fundamental problems of social and eco- 
nomic security which demand state and federal, rather than local community, action. 
Furthermore, the feeling of local community responsibility has been weakened by the 
federal administration of unemployment relief. No revival of the community movement 
comparable to that which took place at the time of the World War occurred during the 
past few years. Regional planning, rather than community organization, has become 
the subject for popular discussion. Other important recent trends are the declining 
financial support of private community agencies, the greatly increased responsibility 
of the government in the field of relief, the growing interest in public recreational pro- 
grams, the new interest in establishing departments of public welfare, the lack of 
emphasis upon community centers and other community-wide programs, and the 
dominance of centralizing forces which run counter to the earlier philosophy of the 
community movement. 


The field of community organization, as discussed in this article, 
includes the various programs and activities designed to improve the 
communal machinery and enable it to function more adequately in 
the interests of the people as a whole. Historically, community or- 
ganization has been an outgrowth of the social work movement, and 
its more notable experiments have been concerned with ways and 
means of integrating social agencies and institutions and building 
up a well-balanced, community-wide social work program. Theo- 
retically, its principles are equally applicable to the whole range of 
communal organization; and one of the striking trends in the com- 
munity movement during the past five years is the broadening of 
its scope, with increased emphasis upon economic and governmental 
reforms. During the 1920’s community leaders were discussing at 
their local and national gatherings community chests, community 
centers, councils of social agencies, methods of administration of 
community programs, extension of mental hygiene facilities, promo- 
tion of immigrant welfare, family rehabilitation, the control of crime 
and delinquency, and methods of raising professional standards of 
community social work. At the present time these topics are still 
discussed by the groups at work in these fields, but popular interest 
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has shifted to other subjects. The attention of community leaders 
is now turned to such matters as social and economic planning, 
means of relieving unemployment, co-operative enterprises, self- 
help organizations, public welfare administration, social insurance, 
and more adequate facilities for the wise use of leisure. 

This shift of interest has far-reaching implications for community 
organization, since the present emphasis is upon types of work that 
must rely largely upon state and federal programs rather than upon 
those fostered by the local community. One of the outgrowths of the 
unemployment situation has been the realization of the inadequacy 
of local efforts to handle this difficult problem. During the first two 
years of the depression, vigorous but vain attempts were made to 
throw upon local communities the whole burden of unemployment 
relief. Local resources proved to be entirely inadequate for this pur- 
pose in spite of the increased contributions by private philanthropy 
and the expansion of city and county relief budgets. First state and 
then federal assistance was called upon to deal with this emergency, 
and with the rise of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
the local community was forced to adjust its programs to meet 
federal requirements. Local relief agencies either turned over their 
work to the Federal Emergency Relief Administration or operated 
with federal subsidies in accord with federal policies. The controlling 
factor in the local situation was the federal authority frequently 
exercised in an arbitrary manner, with little tendency to adjust na- 
tional policies to local conditions. Under these circumstances it was 
inevitable that there should be a decline in the feeling of local com- 
munity responsibility. Communities accepted with very good grace 
this outside invasion of their traditional field of work because of their 
desire to escape financial responsibility for unemployment relief. 
This economic crisis, which might have been expected to strengthen 
local community solidarity, has in reality been working to a large 
degree in the opposite direction. 

The lack of widespread interest in community organization during 
the past five years stands in striking contrast to the expansion of 
the community movement during and immediately following the 
World War. The requirements of the war situation, like the present 
economic crisis, called for centralization of control under the federal 
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government; and swiftly and arbitrarily the whole country was lined 
up in support of national policies and war programs. Local com- 
munities were bombarded with a flood of instructions from Washing- 
ton concerning food control, production of war supplies, sale of 
Liberty bonds, and contributions to the support of war agencies. 
This regimentation of the people aroused some opposition; but, on 
the whole, local communities everywhere felt the necessity of uniting 
their forces in the interests of more effective war work. Under the 
stimulus of the war emergency, community organization became a 
popular goal and reached the zenith of its development. Communi- 
ties did not feel submerged by federal control, since they regarded 
themselves as essential builders of national strength. The emphasis 
was upon their contribution to national need; whereas, in the present 
economic crisis, the outstanding fact has been community reliance 
upon federal funds. Just to what extent the method of administra- 
tion of federal subsidies has weakened local initiative it is impossible 
to measure, but it apparently has been one factor in preventing a 
revival of the community movement comparable to that which took 
place at the time of the war emergency. 

Of still greater significance in explaining the present status of the 
community movement is the recognition that the larger issues grow- 
ing out of the widespread demand for social and economic security 
lie beyond the province of community organization as it has de- 
veloped during the first quarter of the present century. The futility 
of perfecting local administrative machinery when our whole eco- 
nomic structure seemed to be breaking down has stood out as an 
inescapable fact which saps the enthusiasm of local leaders. Com- 
munities alone seem powerless to stem the tide of approaching eco- 
nomic disaster. Inevitably, the attention of the people has been 
turned to larger units of control more capable of dealing with the 
complex situation. The tendency in this direction is seen in the 
growing emphasis upon regional planning which is a new shibboleth 
that seems to be supplanting the earlier emphasis upon community 
organization. Conferences upon regionalism at several of the univer- 
sities during the past few years, and more especially the activities 
of the recently established Regional Planning Commissions of the 
National Resources Board, have kept the regional concept before 
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the public and emphasize the need of thinking in larger terms than 
that of the local community. This new interest does not in any way 
make unnecessary local community programs, but its actual effect 
is to turn the most effective leadership toward this new and growing 
movement. The renewed emphasis upon the consolidation of coun- 
ties, the union of city and county, the union of adjacent towns in a 
single municipality, and the efforts to extend the boundaries of 
metropolitan districts, all point in the direction of a larger unit of 
administration than the local community as it has hitherto been 
defined. Practical steps toward the formation of regional administra- 
tive units have been few during this financial depression, but the 
time is ripe for an advance of this kind. No forward-looking com- 
munity now plans for its future by confining its attention to its own 
immediate problems. The interdependence and integration, rather 
than the competition, of communities stand out more clearly as we 
have wrestled with our recent economic situation. The community is 
extending its borders to include its surrounding territory—a tend- 
ency that is far more marked than was the case during the 1920’s. 
The field of community organization is inevitably growing larger 
and may eventually merge into a wider social movement concerned 
with issues that can best be dealt with by regional and national 
agencies. 

These general trends, which seem to be leading toward fundamen- 
tal changes in our conception of community organization, stand out 
with compelling interest; but an adequate survey of the present 
situation must include also the more important recent trends within 
the field of community organization itself. The traditional problems 
of community organization are not yet solved, and during this 
financial depression community leaders have been forced to attempt 
adjustments made necessary by the new situation. 

One problem faced by community organization leaders during the 
past five years is the declining financial support of local community 
social agencies and institutions. This trend is especially apparent in 
the case of community chests, which have, since 1920, been unable 
(with few exceptions) to reach their desired campaign goals and have 
been compelled to operate with greatly reduced budgets. On the 
whole the decreased contributions to community chests have not 
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been excessive—only 13.5 per cent during the first five years of the 
depression, while net taxable incomes decreased 57 per cent.’ Never- 
theless, in many cities lack of funds has seriously crippled the work 
of private philanthropy and has caused many doubts to be raised 
concerning its réle in the future. In their efforts to meet this crisis 
community chests have initiated local community studies or surveys 
of social agencies for the purpose of discovering ways and means of 
adjusting their social work programs to changing conditions and 
lessening, if possible, the burden of their financial support. In spite 
of the apparent necessity of such adjustments, no notable progress 
has yet been made in this direction. Apparently, social work agen- 
cies are no more ready to reorganize their work during this critical 
financial period than they were during more prosperous years. 
Moreover, community chests, hard pressed to maintain their prestige 
and public confidence when confronted by financial difficulties, have 
not been in a sufficiently strong position to force agencies into line 
by exercising arbitrary control over their budgets. Community agen- 
cies, on the whole, have preferred, during this depression, to limit 
their activities and cut down their operating expenses rather than 
work out a more thoroughly integrated community program in the 
interests of economy and efficiency. 

Another factor vitally affecting the field of community organiza- 
tion is the enormous expansion of governmental agencies concerned 
with unemployment relief. The breakdown of private philanthropy 
during the financial depression has ushered in a new era of public 
welfare administration competently led, for the most part, by ex- 
perienced workers recruited largely from the private social agencies. 
This centralization of relief under governmental control has, at least 
for the present, solved many of the problems of integration of relief 
organizations. Moreover, under the active leadership of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration steps are being taken in many 
states to set up state and county departments of public welfare 
equipped to administer, not merely relief funds, but also the various 
programs of social security now being devised. The community chest 
era of social work based upon the principle of federation is being 
supplanted by centralization of control under governmental author- 
ity. The government now occupies a more dominant place in hu- 

* News Bulletin, Community Chests and Councils, December, 1934, p. 6. 
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manitarian activities than a decade ago—a fact which radically 
modifies the earlier problems of community organization and may 
necessitate important changes in its programs and policies. 

At present, however, the emergency welfare program of the gov- 
ernment is limited largely to the field of relief. The great expansion 
of governmental welfare activities during the past five years has 
been regarded as a temporary measure to meet the unemployment 
emergency. As a matter of fact, this growth in relief activities has 
been accompanied by a decline in the other humanitarian services 
of the government. There has been, during this depression, drastic 
curtailment of such governmental services as public health nursing, 
mothers’ pensions, child welfare, health education, and public recrea- 
tional activities. It is not exactly correct, therefore, to say that the 
depression has expanded the field of public welfare in any permanent 
manner. If unemployment relief were cut off at the present time, 
the remaining welfare activities of the government would be con- 
siderably less extensive than they were during the 1920’s. 

The effects of this widespread slashing of local public welfare budg- 
ets have, to a certain degree, been offset by the use of relief funds 
as wages for unemployed assigned temporarily to governmental posi- 
tions. For example, in the field of public recreation, there have been 
greatly increased expenditures for recreational leadership as a means 
of giving work to unemployed. Between 1929 and 1933 there was a 
marked increase in the use of public recreational facilities, although 
municipal funds appropriated for this purpose declined during this 
period approximately 30 per cent. The growing amount of leisure 
brought about by shorter hours of labor, the use of federal relief 
funds to employ recreational leaders and improve the recreational 
facilities in parks and playgrounds, and the efforts to keep up the 
morale of the unemployed by getting them to participate in leisure- 
time programs have enabled public recreation to make considerable 
progress in spite of the financial stringency. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that recreational programs supported by private philanthropy 
have shown a decline and that the trend toward tax-supported 
recreational commissions and boards has been accelerated by the de- 
pression 

This recent advance by the government in the field of public wel- 

2 Year Book of the National Recreation Association, May, 1934, p. 55. 
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fare has made more urgent the problem of the interrelation of public 
and private agencies. This country has been noted for its extraordi- 
nary expansion of private philanthropy, which has spread into many 
fields with acknowledged leadership in the development of high 
standards of work. On the other hand, publicly supported relief 
agencies, although carrying 75 per cent of the relief load during pre- 
depression days, occupied a comparatively low status in the com- 
munity and exercised little leadership in plans looking toward the 
solution of social problems. With the expansion of relief budgets dur- 
ing the depression, public funds now supply 98 per cent of the total 
expenditures for relief. What is even more important from the point 
of view of community organization is the competent leadership in the 
local, state, and federal staffs of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, which is not merely giving new prestige to public wel- 
fare positions but has placed governmental agencies in a strategic 
position to direct, in a larger measure than ever before, social work 
policies and standards. Just what will be the outcome of this new 
situation cannot now be accurately predicted. The general assump- 
tion is that privately supported social agencies will not again domi- 
nate the whole field as in the past, but will regard themselves more 
definitely as supplementary to governmental departments of public 
welfare. Among the implications of this new réle will be the changed 
emphasis in the solicitation of funds for private philanthropy. Ap- 
peals for funds to feed the hungry must be replaced by emphasis 
upon the value of agencies concerned with character-building, public 
recreation, demonstration of new types of service, and the develop- 
ment of high standards of work. Community chests have likely 
reached the peak of their expansion and are becoming more con- 
cerned with improving the quality of the work they are called upon to 
support. With tax funds providing for such elemental needs of the 
poor as food and shelter, the field of community organization is slow- 
ly adjusting itself to greater emphasis upon the more effective pro- 
motion of agencies and facilities designed to minister to the needs of 
the whole population instead of concentrating so largely upon the 
amelioration of pathological conditions. 

During the depression there has been no notable advance made 
by such types of community organization as school community 
centers, community churches, or amalgamation of social agencies 
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working in the same general field. The earlier interest in uniting the 
forces in the community by building up a more comprehensive type 
of social agency declined during the years following the World War, 
and apparently nothing has occurred during the past five years to 
revive this phase of the community movement. On the contrary, as 
it has been indicated above, the present interest in fundamental 
problems of social security that can best be dealt with on a state or 
national basis makes the local community an even less satisfactory 
administrative unit than was formerly the case. The need for better 
co-ordination of local organizations still exists and is receiving a cer- 
tain amount of attention, but the present emphasis is upon wider 
issues which force the local community at least temporarily into the 
background. 

A final factor which merits consideration in this appraisal of com- 
munity organization is the new impetus to autocratic, centralized 
authority which seems to be an inevitable accompaniment of a 
serious national emergency. The granting of special powers to our 
President to deal with this present crisis, the building-up of new 
federal agencies intrusted with far-reaching responsibilities and made 
powerful through their expenditure of enormous funds, and the feel- 
ing, widespread in some quarters, that democratic methods must 
give way to more centralized control, are evidences of a marked 
trend away from the democratic philosophy which has formed the 
real basis of the community movement. Community organization 
as originally developed was essentially an effort to solve social prob- 
lems through the building-up of more unified programs in local com- 
munities. By developing the initiative and resourcefulness of people 
in their daily associations, it was believed that we could best 
strengthen the foundations of our national life. More efficient com- 
munities all over the country must be the first step toward the 
building of a strong nation. This conception of the community 
movement has been rarely brought to public attention during this 
period of the depression. On the contrary, the temper of the Ameri- 
can people seems to call for a more centralized approach to our 
task. For the present at least, centralized forces are in the ascend- 
ancy and the local community seems destined to play a more minor 
réle than was the case a decade or more ago. 


THE AMOUNT AND NATURE OF CRIME 


GEORGE B. VOLD 
University of Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 

The general impression is that crime has increased with the depression. Several 
indexes of criminal activity are examined to see if fluctuations correspond to the rise and 
fall of business barometers. Admissions to state and federal prisons and reformatories 
show a gradual increase up through 1931 and a decrease since that time; offenses known 
to the police (Part I) show relatively little fluctuation but exhibit a slight peak in 1932- 
33; robbery and burglary trends in the period 1930-34 show striking uniformity in 
seasonal variation but no perceptible increase during the period. Indexes of crime in 
local areas give very largely the same picture. Statistics of crime in Massachusetts, 
Baltimore, New York City, Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Los Angeles are examined. 
Only in Minneapolis and St. Paul in the case of serious crimes known to the police is 
there an apparent increase throughout much of the period 1930-34. The others all 
resemble the national figures, reaching slight peaks or crests in 1931 or 1932 and decreas- 
ing since then. In general, there seems to have been no increase in crime at all com- 
mensurate with the extent or duration of the depression. 

Business indexes in general show a consistent drop from late 1929 
to March, 1933, with some improvement since that time. Thus the 
New York Times ‘‘Weekly Business Index” stood at 112 late in 1929, 
dropped consistently to 60 in March, 1933, spurted up to 99g in June, 
1933, and then dropped rapidly to a low of 72 in October of that 
eventful year. Since late 1933 it has fluctuated around 80, going up 
to 86 in May, 1934, and again up to 88 in January, 1935. Have there 
been corresponding fluctuations in available indexes of criminal 
activity? 

National crime indexes.—The two most generally available are 
“Prisoners Received from the Courts in State and Federal Prisons 
and Reformatories,” and ‘‘Offenses Known to the Police,” published 
by the Bureau of the Census and the Department of Justice, respec- 
tively. Both indexes are subject to the usual criticisms of statistics 
of commitments, or of police statistics, as measures of the extent or 
variation of crime. They are, nevertheless, the best comparative 
indexes available that reflect conditions on a national scale.’ 

* Permission to use materials from these sources is gratefully acknowledged. The 
courtesy of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover in furnishing advance proof copy of the 1934 ma- 


terials and in giving permission to reproduce the charts on trends in robbery and 
burglary has been especially appreciated. 
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It is apparent from Table I that admissions to prisons and re- 
formatories reached a peak in 1931. The decline since that date may 
be due to the effects of repeal, resulting in fewer liquor cases sent to 
prison, or it may reflect what has been somewhat euphemistically 
called recovery. 


TABLE I 


PRISONERS RECEIVED FROM THE COURTS, STATE AND FEDERAL PRISONS, 
AND REFORMATORIES, 1926-33, BY SEX AND RATE PER 100,000 
GENERAL POPULATION OF THE SAME SEX 


MALE FEMALE 
YEAR 

Number Rate Number Rate 
40,601 77.5 2,727 5.5 
41,227 81.6 2,835 5.8 
45,432 86.9 2,780 
55,584 95.3 3,322 5.9 
62,057 105.5 3,056 ‘3 
68 , 483 III .4 3,037 
64,546 2,931 4.8 
60,073 Q2.2 2,728 4.3 


Police statistics of serious crime show a surprising consistency 
during the principal depression years as indicated in Table II. The 
peak for both burglary and robbery appears to have been in 1932-33, 
but the entire series is relatively constant. A more detailed analysis 
of robbery for the five-year period, 1930-34, is given in Table III. 
Attention should be called to the striking differences in rates between 
the large and the small cities. In the larger cities there is a minor 
peak in 1932 while in the smaller ones the crest appears in 1931. 
Month-by-month variation in daily averages for robbery and bur- 
glary for this same period may be observed without difficulty in 
Figures 1 and 2. The striking uniformity of seasonal variations 
should be noted as well as the absence of any distinct long-time trend 
either up or down. The most important characteristic of the picture 
of the whole period is the fact of practically no change in rates of 
frequency for these offenses. 

As a picture of crime on a national scale, these indexes rather 
definitely refute the oft-repeated claims of a “‘crime wave”’ as the 
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result of the depression. The fact that the trend, if any, seems to be 
downward in the last two years is amazing in face of the fact that at 
the end of 1934 there was estimated to be approximately 12,000,000 
workers unemployed and nearly 20,000,000 persons on relief. 


TABLE II 


DAILY AVERAGE, OFFENSES KNOWN TO THE POLICE (PART I), 71 CITIES OVER 
100,000 POPULATION, JANUARY TO SEPTEMBER, INCLUSIVE, 1931-34 


(Total population: 19,969,802, estimated as of July 1, 1933, 
by the Bureau of the Census) 


Class of Offenses 1934 1933 1932 193t 
Criminal homicide 

a) Murder and non-negligent man- 
b) Manslaughter by negligence........ 2.6 3.6 3.0 3-9 
ee 29.6 32.8 26.4 29.2 
Burglary, breaking, and entering......... 202.9 214.4 210.1 IQI.9 
444.6 452.8 432.2 423.9 

TABLE III 


ROBBERY, 1930-34: DAILY AVERAGE, JANUARY THROUGH 
DECEMBER, OFFENSES KNOWN TO THE POLICE 


(Population estimates by Census Bureau as of July 1, 1933) 


Whole Group 61 Cities over 522 Cities under 
_— 583 Cities 100,000 Popula- | 100,000 Popula- 
(Pop.: tion. (Pop.: tion. (Pop.: 
32,174,189) 21,406,715) 10,767,474) 
90.3 23.8 16.8 
110.2 04.5 15.7 


Local indexes of crime.—Many kinds of statistics are available for 
different local areas but there is little uniformity in methods or 
materials. A few samples have been selected for comment and illus- 
tration, with many equally good sources of necessity left out in a 
short discussion such as this. 
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a) Massachusetts—Commitments to penal institutions in Mas- 
sachusetts in recent years show consistent increases up through 1932 


MONTHLY TRENDS {DAiLy AVERAGE) ROBBERY 
ose JAN. 1930 — DEC. 1934 
400 
300 
200 
583 CITIES a 7 
—POPULATION (32.174, 189 fs cA 

60 

50 6l CITIES 
POPULATION OVER 100,000 

40 TOTAL POPULATION 21 406 

30 $22 CITIES 
POPUL ATION LESS T Han 100,000 
— TOTAL 10,767,474 — 

j 

-1930- -1932- -1933- -1934- 


Fic. 1.—Robbery, 1930-34: offenses known to the police 


MONTHLY TRENDS b (DAILY AVERAGE) BURGLARY 
JAN. — DEC. 1934 


ITITIIIIIT 
200 : 
61 CITIES 
POPULATION OVER 100,000 
100 TOTAL POPULATION — 21,406,715 
99 
80 
so. S22 CITIES 
POPULATION UNDER 100,000 
“a TOTAL POPULATION — 10,767474 
20 
THE CITIES WHOSE REPORTS ARE IN- 
CLUDED IN THIS CHART ARE THE SAME 
AS THOSE REPRESENTED IN THE CHART 
SHOWING ROBBERY TRENDS — 
1930- 1931 - 1932 - -1933- ~1934- 


Fic. 2.—Burglary, 1930-34: offenses known to the police 


for the State Reformatory at Concord and the Reformatory for 
Women, while at the State Prison the peak was reached in 1933. All 
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institutions show decreases during the last year in commitments for 
felonies. Figures for prosecutions in the superior courts are available 
for 1932, 1933, and 1934. The total number of cases has remained 
practically constant at around 20,000 with no clear trends apparent. 
The statistics of arrests in Massachusetts are presented in Table IV. 
The increase in 1934 over 1933 indicated is apparently due to some 
16,000 more arrests for drunkenness in the last year—otherwise 
the decrease has been fairly consistent. 


TABLE IV 
ARRESTS IN MASSACHUSETTS CITIES BY CLASS OF OFFENSE, 1930-34* 


Year Class I Class II Class III Total an 
Classes 
mr. II,254 161,297 178, 501 
6,180 12,074 150,529 | 169,683 
6,392 13,441 134,110 153,943 
6,272 12,304 127,963 146,629 
saan 5,846 11,824 | 137,665 1555335 


* Class I, crimes against the person (assault, murder, manslaughter, robbery, other 
offenses). 


Class II, crimes against property (burglary, fraud, larceny, stealing ride, trespass, 
using car without permission, etc.). 
_ Class III, crimes against public order, etc. (drunkenness, liquor laws, motor laws and 
traffic rules, non-support, etc.). 


b) Baltimore.—Figures for trends in crime in Baltimore are avail- 
able through the work of the Baltimore Criminal Justice Commission. 
Table V has been constructed from data published in their Eleventh 
Annual Report (1933). The figures speak for themselves. Crimes 
reported to the police have decreased consistently, except for a 
slight increase during the years 1930 and 1931. The 1933 rate is the 
same as that for 1929, and considerably lower than for 1924. Arrests 
have fluctuated considerably during the period with no clear trend. 
The rate for 1933, however, is the lowest for any year since 1924. 
Convictions have been markedly constant with a very slight crest in 
1931. Thus it appears that serious crime in Baltimore has varied 
with scarcely perceptible reactions to the depression years. 

2 The assistance of Mr. Frank Loveland, Director, Division of Investigation, De- 


partment of Corrections, Boston, in procuring 1934 statistics and general interpretative 
comments is gratefully acknowledged. 
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c) New York City.—Analysis of figures for arrests in New York 
City’ for the nine-year period 1925-33 reveals no great fluctuation 
during that time, but shows a brief crest in 1932. Cases in the mag- 
istrates courts show the same story, with decreases since 1932. 
Deaths from alcoholism for the period vary by a few per cent and 
reach their high point in 1931; suicide rates show gradual increase to 
1932 and then a brisk decline. 


TABLE V 


COMPARISON OF CRIMES REPORTED, ARRESTS, AND CONVICTIONS FOR TEN- 
YEAR PERIOD, 1924-33, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND* 


(Rates per 100,000 general population) 


Crimes REPORTED ARRESTS CONVICTIONS 
YEAR 

Total Total Total 

Number mate Number Rate Number Rate 
5544 1812 23.8 834 10.9 
5430 70.6 2223 28.8 14.4 
ee 4699 60.5 2254 29.0 1090 14.0 
ee 4880 62.3 2274 29.0 1294 16.5 
4923 62.3 2228 28.2 16.6 
a 4320 54.2 2140 26.8 1270 15.9 
er 4554 56.7 2335 29.0 1338 16.6 
5129 63.2 2444 30.1 1397 r7..2 
4795 58.5 2233 27.3 1300 15.9 
1933--+--+-+-- 4493 54.4 2142 25-9 1274 15.4 


* Data from Eleventh Annual Report, Baltimore Criminal Justice Commission, James M. Hepbron, 
Managing Director, 22 Light Street, Baltimore. 

d) Minneapolis and St. Paul.—Serious crime as reflected by the 
“offenses known to the police” has fluctuated considerably since 
1929 with a general tendency to more or less consistent increase. The 
last official report of the chief of police in Minneapolis gives the 
results pictured in Table VI. It should be noted that for the most 
part the number of offenses has increased when 1934 is compared 
with 1930. In the case of homicide (murder and manslaughter com- 
bined) this increase amounts to 33.3 per cent; for robbery 59 per 
cent; and for burglary 36.2 per cent. It is explained that five of the 
murders in 1934 were committed by one man who later committed 
suicide and this may represent the largest element in the apparent 


3 Data from 1935 World Almanac. 
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increase. These figures are in apparent contrast to results for the 
country as a whole, or for other localities. A similar trend appears in 
the figures for St. Paul. It has been impossible for the present writer 
to determine whether this represents an actual increase in serious 
crime in this part of the country or merely much needed improve- 
ment in police statistics. Both factors may, of course, be operative. 


TABLE VI* 


MAJOR CRIME IN MINNEAPOLIS: OFFENSES KNOWN TO THE POLICE 
(PART I, LESS AUTO THEFT), 1930-34 


Class of Offense 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
Felonious homicide: 
22 9 9 II 15 
b) Manslaughter........... 2 9 9 4 3 
590 518 524 648 371 
Aggravated assault..... 39 58 42 45 36 
Burglary entering). . 1,034 1,912 1,467 1,339 1,238 
Larceny (theft).. 705 707 613 562 474 
3,352 3,249 2,733 2,679 2,216 
Auto theft (stolen in city). ... 2,925 3,411 2,915 2,900 2,731 


* Source: Annual Report of Department of Police, 1934, submitted by the Chief of Police to the Mayor, 
January 17, 1935. 

e) Los Angeles—The Los Angeles Police Department has taken 
great care to collect comparable statistics on a variety of crime 
phenomena during the past twelve or more years. Analysis of the 
series for burglary, robbery, and auto theft for 1923 through 1933 
reveals much less fluctuation than might be expected in a city of 
such rapid growth and change. Burglary rates per 100,000 popula- 
tion reached high points in 1923 and again in 1933; robbery in 1924- 
25 and again in 1931; auto theft in 1927 with a consistent decline 
since that date. In general, there is no picture of an increasing crime 
wave with the depression. 

What conclusions, if any, are warranted from the fluctuations of 
these various crime indexes? Possibly no very definite ones, yet 
some points may well be emphasized by restatement. It seems evi- 
dent that: 


4 Annual Report of Police Department, 1933, pp. 29-31. 
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1. There has been no increase in crime at all commensurate with 
the extent or duration of the depression. 

2. The majority of crime indexes reflect gradual increases up to 
or through 1932, with quite general decreases since that time. None 
of the indexes show any sudden increase in crime with the onset of 
the depression. 

3. There has been no great or sudden increase in crimes against 
property as a reaction to the widespread loss of economic status 
associated with unemployment and relief. 

4. The American people appear to have changed relatively little 
in respect to the kinds of behavior usually called crime, despite the 
widespread demoralization and disorganization of individual lives 
and of community activity so intimately associated with the de- 
pression. 

5. Repeal of prohibition and the changing policies connected with 
relief are complicating factors that may color the picture in unknown 
ways. 

6. As criminal statistics increase in accuracy and usefulness in 
providing larger groups and longer time periods for comparisons, the 
fact that criminal activity appears to be relatively constant becomes 
clearer and clearer. Crime “waves” are now and probably have al- 
ways been products of newspaper headlines. Even a serious de- 
pression appears to produce no “wave” of criminal activity. 
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CAUSAL AND SELECTIVE FACTORS IN SICKNESS*' 
G. St. J. PERROTT 
Washington, D.C. 
AND 
EDGAR SYDENSTRICKER 
New York City 
ABSTRACT 

Results of a survey of 12,000 wage-earning families in ten localities, made early in 
1933, indicated a relatively high rate of disabling illness among families hardest hit by 
the depression and in particular among those who were on relief in 1932. Factors con- 
tributing to this high illness rate among the new poor may have been (1) causal, re- 
duced standards of living affecting the health of these families unfavorably. Or the fac- 
tors may have been (2) selective, for example (a) sickly wage-earners, unemployed be- 
cause of illness, were concentrated among the new poor, (b) a tendency to sickliness 
may be associated with inability to succeed during a period of increased competition 
for jobs, even though sickness itself is not the direct cause of unemployment. It is be- 
ieved that the causal factor was more important because (1) the excess in illness rates 
among the unemployed was found among children as well as adults; (2) the highest ill- 
ness rate was exhibited by families that suffered the greatest loss of income; and (3) 
when all families were excluded in which the wage-earner at any time between 1929 
and 1932 was unemployed because of illness, the same excess in illness rate was observed 

in the group that had fallen from comfort to poverty during the depression. 
Interesting speculations as to the workings of the social system 
during a period of severe economic stress are raised by the findings 
of a survey of illness during the early spring of 1933 among wage- 
earning families in districts severely affected by unemployment. 
Briefly, the survey disclosed the highest incidence of disabling ill- 
ness among the new poor, that is, the group of families that had been 
in reasonably comfortable circumstances in 1929 but was reduced to 
poverty or relief in 1932. The data raise the question of the relative 
importance of “nurture and nature” in bringing about the observed 
results. In other words, did reduced standard of living cause in- 
: crease of illness among these persons between 1929 and 1932 or were 
they more sickly than their neighbors even in 1929? Have we ob- 
served the effect of the depression on health or merely the results of a 
great sifting process? Having put these questions, the writers hasten 
to admit their inability to answer them categorically at this stage of 
the investigation, or to account for all of the factors that may be 
involved. This paper will summarize the results of analyses of the 


* From the Office of Statistical Investigations, United States Public Health Service, 
and the Division of Research, Milbank Memorial Fund. 
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data made thus far and discuss their possible implications. The 
reader is referred to previous papers for details as to the method, 
scope, and results of the survey.’ 

The survey was conducted by the United States Public Health 
Service and the Milbank Memorial Fund as a house-to-house can- 
vass of 12,000 white families in ten localities (Figure 1). The sur- 
veyed population was largely of the wage-earning class, a consider- 
able proportion of which had experienced loss in income due to un- 
employment and wage reductions. For each member of the surveyed 
families, there was obtained (1) a record of illness and medical care 
for the three months preceding the date of the canvass and (2) a 
record of occupation, wages earned, and regularity of employment 
for each year from 1929 to 1932 of sufficient detail to compute the 
family income. These data made it possible to relate current illness 
to changes in income during the depression as well as to present 
economic and employment status. 

Illnesses were classified according to whether their time of onset 
was within the survey period of three months or prior to the survey, 
the latter including illnesses that were more or less chronic. Each 
of these two groups was further subdivided into disabling and non- 
disabling cases. All bed cases are included in the disabling class. In 
Figure 1, disabling cases‘ are shown for each of the ten localities for 
the surveyed families classified according to employment status of 
the family wage-earners in 1932. With the exception of Greenville 
and Morgantown, it will be seen that the disabling illness rate® of 

?E.g., G. St. J. Perrott, Selwyn D. Collins, and Edgar Sydenstricker, “Sickness and 
the Economic Depression,” Public Health Reports, October 13, 1933 (Reprint No. 1598); 
G. St. J. Perrott and Selwyn D. Collins, “Sickness and the Depression,” Milbank Me- 


morial Fund Quarterly Bulletin, Vol. XI, No. 4 (1933), pp. 281-98; ibid., Vol. XII, No. 
1 (1934), pp. 28-34; ibid., Vol. XII, No. 3 (1934), pp. 218-24. 


3 Dates of the canvass varied from March 20 to May 15, 1933. 


4 Disabling cases include all illnesses that involved loss of time from work, school, 
or other usual activities, whether or not the individual was gainfully employed. 


5 The two rural industrial communities, while having a relatively high average illness 
rate, do not show the consistent association between economic status and illness which 
appears in the eight large cities. This finding, for which there is no obvious explanation 
at the present time, has made it seem best to consider the large cities as a group for 
many tabulations and reserve the two rural communities for separate study. 


6 In these and succeeding graphs, illness rates have been adjusted for differences in 
age distribution in the various groups of families. 
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families having no employed workers is consistently higher in the 
several cities than that of families having part-time or full-time 
workers. For the eight large cities, the unemployed group shows an 


DISABLING ILLNESS ANO UNEMPLOYMENT 


WLNESS INDEX INDEX OF OISABLING ILLNES 
Status OF WAGE onset] onset 89 iGo igo igo 290 
FULL-TIME 50] 35 
PART-TIME 65] 40 
NO WAGE EARNERS} GO 
A 
FULL-TIME 7) 1 24 
PART-TIME 66] 34 
NO WAGE EARNERS! 4! 
BROOKLYN 
FULL-TIME 74+} 
PART-TIME 114] 16 
NO WAGE EARNERS| ISG] 30 
CLEVELA 
ULL-TIME es] 19 
PART-TIME 72| 27 
NO WAGE EARNERS] 42 
RO! 
FULL-TIME SO] 
PART-TIME 73| 28 
NO WAGE EARNERS] 83] 48 
NEW 
FULL-TIME '9 
PART-TIME 80} 28 
NO WAGE EARNERS 34 
iTTSBURG 
ULL-TIME G7| 
PART-TIME 72| 27 
NO WAGE EARNERS | 92] 38 
Y 
FULL-TIME 54] 19 
PART-TIME 83} 32 
NO WAGE EARNERS! 79 
NVILL 
FULL-TIME 54] 28 
PART-TIME 66} 40 
NO WAGE EARNERS] 20] 40 
MORGAN TOWN 
FULL-TIME 72| 
PART-TIME go} 25 
NO WAGE EARNERS] GG] 18 


Fic. 1.—Disabling illness in each of ten localities during a 3-month period in the 
early spring of 1933 in white wage-earning families classified according to number of 
employed workers. Illness rates are expressed as an index (100 equals the disabling ill- 
ness rate, adjusted for age, onset within and prior to the survey period, for the entire 
population in the specified city). 


average rate of disabling illness (onset within plus prior) which is 48 
per cent higher than that of families having full-time workers: that 
is, there were 182 cases per 1,000 persons as compared with 123 cases 
per 1,000. 

A correlation between illness and unemployment is not confined 
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to periods of depression. A high illness-rate, a high death-rate and a 
high birth-rate have always gone hand in hand with poverty. It is 
desirable, therefore, to ascertain whether the higher sickness rate 
among the poorer classes in the surveyed families was in any way 
associated with changes in standard of living. Tremendous shifts in 
economic status and standard of living took place during the de- 


DISASLING ILLNESS AND CHANGE IN PER CAPITA INCOME 
EIGHT CITIES 


ECONOMIC STATUS ra a DISABLING ILLNESSES PER 1,000 PERSONS 
WITHIN }PRIOR FOR 3-MONTH SURVEY PERIOD 
1929 1932 PuREtsurey) 20 40 6O 80 100 120 130 140 
PERIOD i 1 1 L 
I PERSONS WITH DIMINISHING INCOME, 1929-1932 
COMFORTABLE] MODERATE | 97] 35 
MODERATE POOR 103} 42 
COMFORTABLE] POOR 53 
It PERSONS WITH UNCHANGED INCOME, 1929-1932 
FORTABLE|COMFORTABLE] QO} 30 
MODERATE | MODERATE 90} 34 WZ 
POOR PooR | 107| 
Soavex 


Fic. 2.—Disabling illness in eight large cities during a 3-month period in the early 
spring of 1933 in white wage-earning families classified according to change in per capita 
income, 1929-32. 


pression; the unemployed in 1932 were in the main employed in 
1929. 

Figure 2 shows the rates of disabling illness in the eight large cities 
among groups of families classified according to economic status in 
1929 and in 1932. For convenience, families have been classified 
according to annual per capita income as “comfortable,” “moder- 
ate,” and “poor.’” Inspection of Figure 2 shows the highly signifi- 
cant and interesting fact that the highest illness-rate is exhibited by 
the group hardest hit by the depression, namely, the group that was 
comfortable in 1929 and poor in 1932. Considering disabling illnesses 

7 These names have no significance other than as convenient labels for use in dis- 
cussion. For Baltimore, Birmingham, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and Syracuse, 
“comfortable” indicates an annual per capita income of $425 and over; “moderate,” 
$150-$424; “poor,” under $150. In New York and Brooklyn, the values were raised 


to allow to some extent for higher cost of living in these cities and are as follows: “com- 
fortable,” over $500; “moderate,” $250-$499; “poor,” under $250. 
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having onset within or prior to the survey period, this group showed 
an incidence of illness that was 45 per cent higher than the rate of 
their more fortunate neighbors who were equal in status in 1929 but 
suffered no drop in income by 1932. It is interesting to note that the 
rate for the group that had dropped in income from comfortable to 
poor was g per cent higher than that of the “chronic poor,” that is, 
those who were poverty stricken even in 1929—a finding which sug- 
gests that illness is associated with sudden change in standard of 
living. 

In 1932 in the eight large cities, 20 per cent of the surveyed fami- 
lies received public or private relief for all or part of the year. The 
proportion on relief varied from 4 per cent in Brooklyn to 30 per 
cent in Syracuse. At that time (1932 and 1933), eligibility for relief 
indicated that a family was in very dire straits; these relief families 
had the lowest standards of living of any in the surveyed group. It 
will be of interest to compare their illness record with that of fami- 
lies not on relief. 

In Figure 3, illness rates are shown for families in the poor group 
classified as (1) on relief and (2) not on relief in 1932. The incidence 
of illness is consistently higher among relief families, the excess vary- 
ing from 30 to 42 per cent in the several categories of cases; this 
excess is still evident when classification is made according to eco- 
nomic status in 1929. For example, about 50 per cent of the group 
that had dropped from the comfortable class in 1929 to the poor class 
in 1932 (Figure 2) were on relief in 1932. This group showed a rate 
of disabling illness, onset within plus prior, of 208 cases per 1,000 
persons as compared with 145 cases per 1,000 for the group that 
had dropped from comfortable to poor but were not on relief. 

The general result is clearly shown by surveys of samples of the 
poorer sections of eight large cities that wage-earning families re- 
duced to poverty during the depression suffered to a greater extent 
from disabling illness than their more fortunate neighbors. Indi- 
viduals in families supported by public or private relief exhibited 
a higher illness-rate than any other group. This finding was true 
for children as well as for adults, and in general for respiratory and 
non-respiratory illnesses, with the exception of the communicable 
diseases of childhood. 
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In considering factors that may have brought about the situation 
in which a group of families characterized by a newly acquired 
poverty reported a relatively high illness-rate, the methodology of 
the survey must be borne clearly in mind. All sickness data are fora 
3-month period early in 1933, with no data for 1929 or other years; 
the economic data cover the years 1929-32. If we find, as has been 
shown, a higher illness-rate among the depression poor than existed 
among families remaining in the comfortable class for all four years, 
then it seems reasonable to suppose that reduced standard of living, 


ILLNESS IN 1933 AMONG RELIEF AND OTHER 
LOW INCOME FAMILIES 


CASE RATE ILLNESSES PER 1,000 PERSONS FOR 3- MONTH 
oisasuinc | SURVEY PERIOD IN 1933 
ONSET ONSET 
ONSET ONSET NON- DISABLING 
TH- 
IN 1932 [WITH DISABLING ILLNESSES ILLNESSES 


° 40 80 120 «4160 200 ° 40 60 120 


ON RELIEF i21 | 58] 64] 51 
NOT ON RELIEF | 93 | 4! | 45 | 39 


ONSET WITHIN TOTAL WITHIN 
SURVEY PERIOD AND PRIOR 


Fic. 3.—Disabling and non-disabling illness in eight large cities among low-income 
families classified as (1) on relief and (2) not on relief. 


including crowded housing conditions and lack of adequate food and 
clothing and medical care, which accompanied this loss of income, 
had a part in causing this higher sickness rate in 1933. 

However, other factors may have played a part: 

(1) Unemployment of wage-earners due to sickness probably con- 
tributed to the loss in income of certain families; these persons may 
have been concentrated in the group that suffered economic re- 
verses during the depression and have been responsible for at least a 
part of the high illness-rate in this group. However, analysis of the 
data shows this to be a relatively unimportant factor. Individuals 
unemployed due to sickness were not concentrated among the new 
poor (Table I) and furthermore the same excess in sickness rates was 
observed in this group when all families were excluded in which 
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there was unemployment due to sickness at any time between 1929 
and 1932 (prior to the survey period). 

(2) The depression may have been a great sifting process, separat- 
ing the fit from the unfit. In spite of innumerable exceptions, the 


TABLE I 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WHITE WAGE-EARNING FAMILIES CLASSIFIED ACCORD- 
ING TO PER CAPITA INCOME CHANGE, 1929-32—FIVE CITIES 
SURVEYED EARLY IN 1933* 


Comfortable | Comfortable Poor in 
in 1929 1929—Poor, 1929 and 
and 1932 1932 1932 
Percentage of all families: 
With full-time workers, 1929.............. 89.4 88.3 33.1 
With full-time workers, 1932.............. 72.7 7.0 19.7 
With no employed workers, 1932.......... 0.7 36.8 34.6 
With chief wage-earner a white-collar worker 
With household head native of native parents| 44.3 43-3 26.3 
With household head having high-school or 
With unemployment due to illness, 1931-32. 6.3 6.0 Q.1 
re 2.8 4.0 6.1 
Annual birth-ratet per 1,000 married women, 
aged 15-44 yeaIrs, 1920-32............008. 107 133 178 
Disabling illness per 1,000 persons for 3-month 


* Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and Syracuse. 


t Total family income was used in classifying families for birth-rate tabulation: “comfortable”’ indi- 
cates annual family income of $2,000 and over; “poor,’’ under $1,200. 


t Income classifications are based on earnings for the year; hence a few families that went on relief 
late in 1929 or 1932 are still classed as comfortable. 


men who kept their jobs were, on the average, the more vigorous, 
capable, and intelligent ones. Moreover, with many exceptions, it is 
true that those who lost their jobs were less efficient than those who 
remained employed. This inefficiency may have been exhibited in 
many ways distinct from inability to compete in the economic 
struggle—perhaps a diathesis or tendency toward sickliness existed 
among these families as a concomitant of the economic inefficiency of 
the wage-earner. This explanation of the higher sickness-rates 
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among the new poor does not assume sickness, per se, as a cause of 
unemployment but postulates an inherent inferiority of which un- 
employment was one manifestation and ill health another. Accord- 
ing to this hypothesis, the new poor would have exhibited a high ill- 
ness-rate even in 1929 (if they could have been singled out for ob- 
servation), and their lowered standard of living during the depression 
was not the prime cause of their high illness-rate. 

The writers admit the possibility that selection played a part in 
bringing about the situation observed in 1933, but it does not seem 
probable that selection of the less fit by the depression-screen is the 
whole story. Undoubtedly, those who became unemployed during 
the depression were, on the average, the least well equipped to com- 
pete in the keen struggle for jobs. For example (Table I), when we 
compare the new poor in the surveyed group with those who re- 
mained comfortable throughout the depression, we find they had 
fewer household heads with high-school or college education, fewer 
in the white-collar occupations in 1929, that they lived in more 
crowded living quarters even in 1929, and exhibited a higher birth- 
rate. Some of these findings appear to indicate that families of cer- 
tain types were least successful in weathering the depression. How- 
ever, only a rabid geneticist would believe that a theory of selection 
contains the sole explanation of the results of the present survey. As 
a matter of fact, when illness-rates are made specific for age, sex, 
race, education, occupation, and relief status, the association be- 
tween drop in income and high illness-rate is still evident. 

A study now being made of the death-rate among families who be- 
came unemployed during the depression will throw further light on 
the question, because it is possible to obtain information on deaths 
for a number of years prior to the canvass, which is not feasible in a 
sickness survey. Hence, trends in the death-rate from 1929 to the 
present time can be studied for groups of families that had various 
types of economic history during the depression. Preliminary re- 
sults indicate a rise in the death-rate between 1929 and 1933 among 
families in which the wage-earner became unemployed in this period. 

The facts that the excess in illness-rates appears among children 
as well as adults and that the highest illness-rates are exhibited by 
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families that had dropped from the highest level in 1929 appear to 
point to a definite causal relation between lowered standard of living 
and high illness-rate. But whatever the cause, the depression has 
presented to society for support a group of some 20 million persons 
in the United States who are now on relief rolls, among whom sick- 
ness is probably more prevalent than in the rest of the population. 
It must be recognized that medical care and preventive services 
for these persons are a necessity of life as well as food, clothing, and 
shelter. These necessities must be made available to all if the health 
of the wage-earning population is to be maintained. 
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HOW EDUCATION IS FARING 


FRED J. KELLY 
U.S. Office of Education 


ABSTRACT 

While elementary-school enrolment has declined during recent years, high-school 
enrolment has shown amazing growth. College enrolment dropped off quite sharply 
last year and the year before, but is regaining some of its losses the current year. The 
teaching-load has grown much heavier each year, particularly in the high school, at a 
time when the conditions have called for much more active work in adjusting the school 
to the current demands. The enrichment which has been added to the curriculum of 
the schools in recent decades has been sacrificed in many places. A reverse trend is 
noticeable this year. Colleges are doing a better job of adapting their work to the social 
needs of the individual student. Teachers’ salaries have been cut to the level of fifty 
years ago in many places, but the present year shows some improvement. College teach- 
ers have sacrificed probably as heavily as others. Annual public-school expenditures 
have dropped about 22 per cent in five years; colleges, a little more if buildings are in- 
cluded; when not included, the decrease in college expenditures is only about 10 per 
cent. Two bright spots are discernible: students are more earnest, and institutions 
more co-operative. 

When you ask how education is faring, do you mean in Arkansas 
or in Massachusetts? In the city or in the country? In the white 
schools or in the Negro schools? These questions will put the reader 
on his guard against assuming that any single characterization can 
be true of all schools or colleges. 

Enrolment.—Although the figures for the later years in Table I are 
estimates, they are certainly reliable enough to indicate trends. The 
remarkable increase in high-school enrolments bears, no doubt, a di- 
rect relation to the depression. The normal outlets of youth in occu- 
pations were closed, and so more continued in school. This is further 
indicated by the fact that the numbers graduating from high school 
increased even more rapidly than high-school enrolments, the in- 
crease from 1930 to 1932 being 25 per cent, as against an increase in 
enrolment of 17 per cent. 

In contrast with the high-school increases, a small decrease in 
elementary-school enrolments will be observed. This is due to two 
factors: (a) almost all children of elementary-school age have been 
enrolled each year, so that little or no increase can be expected from 
that source; and (b) the birth-rate has been rapidly declining. 

On the college level, figures since 1932 must be estimated from 
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the partial figures gathered by Walters’ each fall. For 1930 and 1932 
the enrolments in colleges and universities,? including teachers col- 
leges and normal schools, increased from 1,085,799 to 1,154,117, Or 
6.3 per cent. The numbers graduating increased 12.7 per cent over 
the same two-year period, thus indicating a tendency to remain 
longer in college. 
TABLE I 
TRENDS IN SCHOOL ENROLMENTS* 


INDEX NUMBER: 
1930100 
Years ENDING Torta En- HicH-ScHooL 
JUNE 30 ROLMENTS ENROLMENTS Total High- 
Enrol- School En- 

ment rolment 
25,678,015 4,390,422 100 100 
26,011, 586 4,760,722 IOI 108 
26,275,441 5,140,021 102 117 
26,556,000 5,556,000 103 126 
26,722,000 6,434,000 104 146 
26 , 000 6,719,000 105 153 


After 1932, college enrolments dropped sharply for two years in 
spite of the rapid increase in high-school graduates. Walters found 
the decrease from November 1, 1931, to November 1, 1932, to be 43 
per cent in full-time students, and from November 1, 1932, to No- 
vember 1, 1933, a decrease of 5 per cent of full-time students. A 
much larger decrease occurred in summer-session students. It is con- 
servative to estimate, therefore, that the total annual enrolment 
figures for 1933-34 will be found to show a decrease of 12 per cent 
from the corresponding figures for 1929-30, while the full-time stu- 
dent enrolment at November 1, 1933, will show a decrease of about 
7 per cent from November 1, 1929. This figure would be much larger 
if only the four-year institutions were considered; but the junior 
colleges, which have multiplied rapidly during the period, shared 


* Raymond Walters, “Statistics of Registration in American Universities and Col- 
leges,” in one of the December issues each year of School and Society. 

2 Statistical Summary of Education, 1931-32, U.S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 2 
(1933). 
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with the high schools a large increase in enrolments, thus helping to 
offset the decrease in the four-year colleges, attendance at which re- 
quired the students in the main to live away from home. 

The current year is revealing a general reversal of the enrolment 
trends in the colleges, only scattered institutions here and there re- 
porting further decreases. Walters reports a 5 per cent gain over last 
year in total of full-time students and a gain of 14 per cent in Fresh- 
men. Scattered reports indicate an even greater gain in the junior 
colleges. 

Teaching-load.—While comparable figures from year to year are 
not available, it is common knowledge that the typical practice in 
city schools, in all but the more favored cities, has been to reduce 
budgets, eliminate teachers, and increase the size of classes. An in- 
crease of 8 per cent in pupils per teacher is estimated to have oc- 
curred between 1931 and 1934. When it is remembered that all 
schools are included, the increase in the pupils-teacher ratio for high 
schools will be understood to have been many times that great. 
When rapid increase in high-school attendance is borne in mind, 
when it is remembered that four successive annual increases of stu- 
dents have occurred while the staff in general has remained sta- 
tionary or been reduced, and when it is recalled that during these 
same years a multitude of emergency education tasks have been per- 
formed by these same teachers, few will deny that the teachers, 
especially the high-school teachers, have become greatly overloaded. 

This is all the more serious since these years are demanding a more 
searching examination by the teachers than ever before of the ma- 
terials and the methods of instruction used by them. The increase in 
students is calling for a greater variety of educational offerings as 
well as a greater quantity of instruction. The inadequacy of the 
traditional high-school program is being the more clearly recognized 
as an ever decreasing proportion of high-school graduates enter col- 
lege. To make the fundamental readjustments in the high school 
called for by this shift in purpose is a task worthy of the best efforts 
of teachers carrying only normal loads. It is not likely to be done 
thoroughly unless the present serious condition can be ameliorated. 

The richness and variety of educational services —Among the trage- 
dies of the depression, one of the most serious has been the curtail- 
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ment of offerings in the schools. Between 1931 and 1933 schools and 
classes were eliminated in the following percentage of cities in the 
service indicated ;} music, 4 per cent of cities; physical education, 4; 
art, 6; physically handicapped, 7; mentally handicapped, 8; kinder- 
garten, 12; continuation work, 21; Americanization, 23; night adult 
classes, 28; and summer schools, 28. Here we find the evidences of 
lack of appreciation of these subjects. Though they are, in fact, the 
fruits of the best modern conception of education, yet, when re- 
trenchment was necessary, they suffered most. 

From predictions made early in 1934-35, it is estimated that in 
the neighborhood of to per cent of the foregoing eliminations will 
have been restored by June, 1935. 

Changes in college curricula.—The trend toward a larger common 
requirement in the first two years of the liberal arts college had be- 
gun to appear before 1929. The depression years have witnessed a 
rapid acceleration in that movement. A large minority, if not the 
majority, of the better-known colleges now require of all students, 
in addition to the traditional English, a specified course in the social 
studies. This generally contains materials drawn from the several 
social science departments. A sizeable minority of the colleges also 
require a specified course in either the natural sciences or in the fine 
arts or both. 

The purpose of these common requirements for all students is to 
try to assure the possession by the students of that degree of social 
intelligence expected by society of its more cultivated members. The 
present economic collapse is believed to have its roots in social con- 
ditions which can be corrected chiefly by a better socio-economic- 
civic education of the leaders of tomorrow. Hence this rapid change 
in the college curricula. 

Growing out of the desire to better adapt the college requirements 
to the needs of the individual students, and hence closely akin to the 
foregoing trend, is the increasing flexibility in both entrance require- 
ments and graduation requirements. The time factor in both high 
school and college is decreasing in importance. Examinations or 
other evidences of achievement are being substituted. Here and 


3 Major Trends in Public Education (Joint Commission on the Emergency in Educa- 
tion, National Education Association, October, 1934). 
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there faculty committees are being set up with authority to consider 
the individual needs of students for whom the established curricula 
are not well suited. If the committee so decides, each of such stu- 
dents is allowed to choose a curriculum suited to his needs which 
may cut across all the regular curricula and conform to none of them. 
Comprehensive examinations have come into more common use. 

These and other similar changes are but the manifestations of two 
basic developments taking place in higher education. Both of these 
have been greatly hastened by the depression, although neither is 
economic., I refer to the student personnel or guidance movement 
which tends to individualize the educational plan and program for 
each student, and to the related movement to shift the center of re- 
sponsibility for the student’s education from the faculty member to 
the student himself. The depression has induced a previously un- 
known degree of seriousness on the part of students. This serious- 
ness, with its accompanying willingness to assume larger responsi- 
bilities, has made possible the remarkable development in student 
personnel work. There are those who believe that this gain will more 
than offset the losses which the colleges will have sustained during 
the depression years. 

Teachers’ salaries—paid and in arrears.—A few cities and a few 
institutions maintained former salary schedules during 1932, 1933, 
and 1934. Some others reduced the teachers’ salaries to an extent 
fairly comparable with reductions of other government officials. A 
disheartening number, however, reduced the teachers’ salaries quite 
disproportionately. 

From actual figures in some states and from estimates in others 
made by state departments of education, checked against the total 
amount spent for education, the average salary of teachers is be- 
lieved to have been reduced from $1,440 in 1931 to $1,222 in 1934. 

The most pathetic aspect of this salary cut is not revealed in this 
average. Some states passed legislation on the basis of which great 
numbers of teachers were reduced to salary levels of fifty years ago. 
Salaries of $40 per month were general over large rural areas, and 
even lower salaries were not uncommon. During 1933-34, certainly 
more than a quarter of all the teachers in this country were on sal- 
aries of less than $750 per year. 
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And, worst of all, a not inconsiderable percentage of these low- 
paid teachers did not receive all the pay due them even at their low 
salary, and others were paid in warrants which were heavily dis- 
counted when cashed. 

Just how much the situation is improved this year is only roughly 
known from studies made by investigators for the FERA. Probably 
there are fewer extremely low salaries this year, and certainly there 
will be fewer unpaid salaries this year if the FERA provides the aid 
now expected from that source. 

On the college level, the story is quite as bad. During. January, 
1934, a questionnaire was sent to a liberal random sampling of the 
colleges by the U.S. Office of Education.4 From returns received from 
278 colleges on private or church foundations, the median reduction 
in salaries from 1930 to 1934 was 22 per cent. A quarter of the in- 
stitutions had reduced salaries by 35 per cent or more. Some had 
cut off 50 per cent. 

But of these reduced salaries, many faculty members received 
only such fraction as the dwindling current college income could 
provide. At the close of the year 1933-34, of 195 colleges reporting, 
51 were in arrears in the salary payments to their faculties.s Of these, 
19 were in arrears by more than 30 per cent of the annual salaries. 

Scattered reports indicate a considerable improvement this year, 
but there are more than a negligible number of institutions in which 
the salary status this year is even worse than last. 

Income and expenditures for education.—The total expenditures 
for public schools dropped from $2,316,790,384 in 1930 to an esti- 
mated $1,799,306,000 in 1934, or 22 per cent. The expenditures for 
capital outlay dropped 73 per cent, even though the high-school en- 
rolments increased at an unprecedented rate. 

More detailed data are available on income and expenditures for 
colleges and universities.’ A very adequate random sampling of in- 
stitutions reported in August, 1934, their prospective income and 
expenditures for the year 1934-35 and compared them with the ac- 
tual income and expenditures for 1929-30. The percentages of 
change for the five-year period were then calculated for each institu- 
tion. The resulting percentages were then distributed, and the first 

4 From an unpublished study by the U.S. Office of Education. 


5 Henry G. Badger, The Economic Outlook in Higher Education, 1934-35, U.S. Office 
of Education Pamphlet No. 58 (1934). 
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quartile, median, and third quartile found. These are recorded in 
Table IT. 

The number of institutions reporting may not be the number used 
with each item because a few of the institutions gave data on only 
one of the two items, A quarter of the institutions suffered in income 
by as much as the following percentages or more: publicly controlled 
colleges and universities, 45.0; privately controlled colleges and uni- 
versities, 40.8; teachers colleges and normal schools, 47.9. One well- 
known state college of agriculture and mechanic arts lost 72 per cent 


TABLE II 
PERCENTAGES OF CHANGE IN CERTAIN ITEMS, 1929-30 TO 1934-35 
PERCENTAGES OF CHANGE, 1929-30 TO 1934-35 
ae Educational and General Educational Expenditures, 
InstTiTUTIONS ATTENDED Income, Including Excluding Buildings and 
LEGES owas 
By WHITE STUDENTS mewn Buildings Extension Work 
RT- 
ING 
First Third First Third 
Quartile | | Quartile | Quartile | | Quartile 
Publicly controlled col- 
leges and universities. . 75 | —45.0| —33.8] —22.7| —23.2| —10.7| + 2.9 
Privately controlled col- 
leges and universities..| 213 | —40.8) —25.2| — —21.9] — +22.5 
Teachers colleges and nor- 
118 | —47.9| —34.3| —17.5| —34.7| —19.4| — 2.3 


of its income, and a well-known state university lost 63 per cent of 
its income. Twelve of the privately controlled colleges and univer- 
sities and 13 of the teachers coll¢ges and normal schools lost 60 per 
cent or more of their annual income. These extreme reductions were 
accounted for in part, of course, by the practically complete elimina- 
tion of income for buildings. 

One state college for women had its expenditures for educational 
purposes alone cut 51 per cent; one state college of agriculture was 
cut 53 per cent; and one state university, 46 per cent. Several pri- 
vately controlled institutions were cut more than 45 per cent. Three 
state teachers colleges in as many states were cut more than 60 per 
cent, and many others suffered but slightly less. 

Figures for the colleges and universities for Negroes make a slight- 
ly better showing than comparable institutions for whites. 
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Among the causes of the serious drop in operating revenues is the 
fact that many colleges and universities accepted notes instead of 
cash for student fees. Of the 65 publicly controlled institutions re- 
porting, 33 accepted notes from students, and 2 institutions accepted 
more than half the fees in notes. Of 209 privately controlled institu- 
tions, 176 accepted notes for tuition, and 24 accepted more than half 
the fees in notes. Of 100 teachers colleges and normal schools, 32 
accepted notes. In all three types of institutions, a total of 295, 
there was outstanding in student notes in June, 1934, $7,863,563. 

One other factor in the situation deserves mention. Interest on 
their indebtedness added greatly to the burden of many colleges. 
While the majority have no outstanding debts of any consequence, 
the aggregate indebtedness of those reporting the item was $77,714,- 
292 in June, 1934. 

Emergency measures.—School and college buildings provided for 
from PWA funds to date amount to $125,000,000. About 40,000 
teachers are at work under the emergency education program of the 
FERA. Last year $14,260,260.60 was contributed to the several 
states to prevent the closing of schools from lack of funds. About 
100,000 college students are at remunerative work on 1,500 college 
campuses under the FERA student aid program. A nation-wide pro- 
gram in apprenticeship education is in process of organization under 
the direction of the Secretary of Labor. An educational program, al- 
though with wholly inadequate support, is in operation in most of the 
CCC camps. 

Institutional co-operation.—Few agencies, either governmental or 
private, have developed a more pronounced individualistic attitude 
than that which has characterized colleges and universities. Evi- 
dences of willingness to co-operate are more numerous in the last 
few years. A considerable number of mergers have taken place, thir- 
teen of the more significant ones being those cited by President 
Coffman of the University of Minnesota in his latest biennial mes- 
sage to the people of Minnesota. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of co-operation is the recent 
organization of ten liberal arts colleges in Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin into the Midwest College Conference. They have es- 
tablished an office in Chicago and maintain a representative there 
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constantly. They have published a booklet which devotes two pages 
to the description of the opportunities offered by each college. This 
booklet is sent to all inquiring prospective students. It is hoped that 
the Conference will help to eradicate the evils of high-pressure re- 
cruiting of students and, more generally than is now the case, lead 
each student to enter the college best suited to his needs. 

In addition to this increasing voluntary co-operation of which the 
preceding are examples, co-operative relations are being insisted 
upon by governing bodies. Church boards have studied the many 
institutions under their control, and have mapped out plans for de- 
velopment in which each institution is assigned a more or less dis- 
tinctive function which fits into the larger scheme. States are be- 
coming increasingly insistent that the state-controlled institutions 
within the state fit their programs into a unified system. The policy 
most common a decade or two ago for accomplishing this purpose 
was the substitution of a single board of control for separate institu- 
tional boards in a state. The last few years have witnessed the adop- 
tion of a more effective policy, namely, the establishment of a single 
executive officer to have charge, under a board of control, of all 
the state-supported institutions. Oregon, North Carolina (three in- 
stitutions only), and Georgia, have created such an office within the 
last three years. 

One other sign of co-operation under state stimulus should be 
mentioned. The legislature of Oklahoma two years ago created a 
co-ordinating commission whose jurisdiction was intended to cover 
not only publicly controlled institutions but, with some limitations, 
privately controlled ones as well. The South Carolina legislature the 
same year passed a law authorizing the study of the problem of how 
the state might build a unified system of higher education embracing 
both publicly controlled and privately controlled institutions. 

These two cases—and little has been yet accomplished under the 
new laws in either state—are expressions of the growing feeling in 
many states that our system of dual control of higher education 
merits careful study if we are to be assured of higher education which 
is at once economical in cost and of high quality. 

Without doubt, the depression has stimulated both voluntary co- 
operation and enforced co-operation. This may prove to be one of 
the few blessings which these trying years will leave behind them. 


INDEXES OF SOCIAL TRENDS AND 
THEIR FLUCTUATIONS 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
University of Chicago 
ABSTRACT 


Forty-one charts are presented depicting the social trends from 1920 to 1935, ina 
great variety of economic and social activities, for the purpose of presenting a general 
picture of the course of social trends and the fluctuations about them, especially during 
the depression and recovery of the 1930’s. 


In the accompanying forty-one graphs the reader is given a pic- 
ture, quickly comprehended, of what has been happening to a con- 
siderable variety of social activities affecting human life during these 
eventful years. They show that the economic upturn began in the 
early part of 1933 and that the many social phenomena have expe- 
rienced the effects of the beginnings of recovery also. 

The curves are quite generally self-explanatory, and the data are 
from the standard sources. The charts all are drawn to the semi- 
logarithmic scale and hence show to the eye the rates of change. The 
curves are therefore comparable one with another as to the rates of 
change over the period, for they are all drawn to a common scale. 

Series expressed in dollars, as, for instance, national income, usual- 
ly are in terms of a money unit that varies in purchasing power. Thus 
a dollar in 1933 bought more than a dollar in 1929. All such series 
have been drawn in units of the same purchasing power in these 
charts, though it may not be so stated in the legend. 

Other series are affected by the growth in population. The cost of 
schools was greater in 1930 than in 1920, partly because there were 
more pupils. Such series have here been expressed in terms of a 
common unit of populaton. 

Meanings of statistical series are often deceptive, and the pitfalls 
to interpretation are many, especially to the untrained observer. But 
the selection of the series here presented has been such that generally 
they mean what on the surface they appear to mean. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Membership of the American Sociology Society—The new members 
received into the Society since the March issue and up to March 15 are 
as follows: 


Arrington, Ruth E., Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Bankert, Zetta E., 1320 Third St., Brookings, $.D. 

Bolden, Alexander R., 226 West One Hundred and Thirty-eighth St., New York 
City 

Cowgill, Don O., 5525 Clemens Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Davidson, Mary Margaret, Martha Cook Bldg., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Davis, Mrs. Jerome, 489 Ocean Ave., West Haven, Conn. 

Dodson, Linden S., Elon College, N.C. 

Frey, Rosemary, 3237 Hardisty Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Frost, Leon W., Children’s Aid Society, 71 Warren Ave. West, Detroit, Mich. 

Howard, J. A., Upland, Ind. 

Huff, Florence M., R.F.D. No. 1, Alexandria, Va. 

Lewis, W. P., Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Liguori, Sister Mary, 6363 Sheridan Road, Chicago 

Mead, George Whitefield, Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tenn. 

Petheram, Vera, 921 Sixth St., Brookings, S.D. 

Reed, Ellery F., Community Chest, 312 West Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ritterskamp, Paul H., Room 220, New Agricultural Bldg., University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Il. 

Roberts, Harry W., Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va. 

Shanas, Ethel, toro North Oakley Blvd., Chicago 

Sheffer, Homer Lewis, 704 West Twentieth Ave., Spokane, Wash. 

Smith, Helen Alden, 451 South Bixel St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Thompson, Victor, University Club, Moscow, Idaho 

Walsh, Mary Elizabeth, Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 

Whitaker, Milo L., Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De Kalb, Ill. 

Williams, Anne, 5519 Drexel Ave., Chicago 

Woolbert, Helen Griffin, F.E.R.A., 1734 New York Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 


American Sociological Society—The American Sociological Society 
will hold its twenty-ninth annual meeting in New York City on December 
27-30, with headquarters at the Hotel Commodore. Professor Frederic 
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M. Thrasher, of New York University, is chairman of the committee on 
local arrangements. 

The chairmen of divisions and sections for the meeting are as follows: 
Human Ecology, R. D. McKenzie, University of Michigan; Social Biology 
and Population, P. A. Sorokin, Harvard University; Social Psychology, 
Clifford Kirkpatrick, University of Minnesota; Social Research, G. A. 
Lundberg, Columbia University; Social Theory, Read Bain, Miami 
University; Criminology, Thorsten Sellin, University of Pennsylvania; 
Community, Luther Fry, University of Rochester; Educational Sociology 
and Teaching of Sociology, L. A. Cook, Ohio State University; Family, 
J. K. Folsom, Vassar College; Rural Sociology, B. L. Hummel, V. P. L., 
Blacksburg, Virginia; Sociology of Religion, Jerome Davis, Yale Univer- 
sity; Sociology of Psychiatry, John Dollard, Yale University; Sociology 
and Social Work, Neva Deardorff, Welfare Council of New York City; 
Statistics, R. Clyde White, University of Indiana. 

The topic for the annual meetings in the section on the Sociology of 
Religion is “Religion in Social Action.” Professor Jerome Davis, chair- 
man of that section, is anxious to secure the best possible papers for 
presentation at the annual meeting. He suggests that any member of the 
Society who is doing research in this field, or is planning to do research, 
should send to him as soon as possible an outline of his research in order 
that it may be given consideration in planning for the annual meeting. 


American Sociological Society: District of Columbia Chapter— The 
District of Columbia chapter of the American Sociological Society was 
addressed by Dr. Leon E. Truesdell, chief statistician for population of 
the United States Bureau of the Census, at its meeting on January 31. 
Dr. Truesdell outlined the development of the use of census tracts in con- 
nection with the population census and explained the methods which were 
used in making the tract tabulations for the larger American cities. 

On February 26 Dr. Alba M. Edwards discussed the problem of classi- 
fying occupations and the relation of social changes and the condition of 


enumeration to the feasibility of a detailed and scientific occupational 
classification. 


Child Development Abstracts —Beginning with the current issue, Child 
Development Abstracts is to carry the American Journal of Sociology, 
Soctology and Social Research, and the Journal of Educational Sociology 


among its publications from which are abstracted materials dealing with 
child life. 
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Conference on Business Education.—The Third Conference on Business 
Education will be held at the University of Chicago, June 27 and 28. 
The subject of the Conference is “Business Education and Money Man- 
agement.” 


Joint Committee on Materials for Research.—The Joint Committee on 
Materials for Research of the American Council of Learned Societies and 
the Social Science Research Council is making available in film form the 
materials relating to the hearings on the codes of fair competition held 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act and the hearings on the mark- 
eting agreements, codes, licenses, and processing tax matters of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. Inquiries should be addressed to 
T. R. Schellenberg, executive secretary, Joint Committee, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Le Play House.—Le Play House, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1, 
headquarters of the English Sociological Society, offers the following 
field-study surveys which interested Americans are invited to join: June 
7-11, a week-end study of a remote Wiltshire village; July 20-29, a study 
of the Holy Island, Lindisfarne; August 1-24, a study of the Hebrides; 
and August 5-25, a field study of Czechoslovakia. 


Population Association of America.—A conference on population stud- 
ies in relation to social planning will be held under the auspices of the 
Population Association of America, Hotel Willard, Washington, D.C., 
May 2-4, 1935. For further information, address the Secretary, 308 
Victor Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Russell, Sage Foundation Announcement has been made of the ap- 
pointment of two new directors of the Russell Sage Foundation: Mrs. 
Mary S. Routzahn as consultant in social-work interpretation and Mr. 
Rolf Nugent as director of the department of remedial loans. 


University of Buffalo—Professor Niles Carpenter returned to the 
University of Buffalo to resume his duties during the second semester 
as head of the department of sociology and anthropology. Dr. Carpenter 
was on leave of absence during the first semester as visiting professor of 
sociology in Harvard University. Dr. George B. Neumann, of Buffalo 
State Teachers College, took over some of the work of Dr. Carpenter in 
his absence. 

Mr. Burton Pomplun, assistant in the department of sociology for the 
year 1933-34, has been appointed parole officer for the state of New York. 
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Dr. Nathaniel Cantor, professor of criminology, has just completed a 
pamphlet for the Civilian Conservation Corps on Crime. Dr. Cantor has 
been invited to be one of the reporters for the International Prison Con- 
gress which meets in Berlin in 1935. A new course in social legislation, 
conducted by Professor Cantor, has been introduced into the curriculum 
of social work of the university. 

Dr. Samuel Hartwell, formerly director of the Child Guidance Clinic in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, has been appointed head of the department of 
psychiatry, school of medicine, University of Buffalo, and will give the 
course on mental hygiene in the curriculum of social work. Dr. Hartwell 
has had experience in training students for psychiatric social work. In 
his position at the medical school he automatically becomes head of the 
department of psychiatry of the Buffalo City Hospital, where he plans to 
organize a child guidance clinic. 


University of Colorado.—Professor Walter G. Beach, of Stanford 
University, will be visiting professor of sociology during the summer. 


Columbia University —For a period of ten weeks, from June 24 to 
August 30, Columbia University will conduct intensive all-day instruc- 
tion in the Russian language—one course for beginners and one for persons 
with some knowledge of Russian. This work is offered by the university 
in co-operation with the Institute of Pacific Relations, as a continuation 
of the interuniversity project which began with the Russian Language 
Section of the Harvard Summer School of 1934. The courses are intended 
for persons of exceptional qualifications who have a specific need for the 
language as a tool for use in some field of science or of scholarship. The 
secretary of the university is prepared to furnish detailed information 
upon request. 


Connecticut State College-—The department of sociology at this institu- 
tion is in its fourth year since its establishment. The beginning year’s 
work, comprised of a course in cultural anthropology followed by a course 
in the elements of sociology, has an average enrolment from 180 to slightly 
over 200 students each semester. The advanced courses also have very 
favorable enrolments. The department this year has started some gradu- 
ate work. 

During the past year the following major research reports have come 
from press: Nathan L. Whetten and Victor A. Rapport, The Recreational 
Uses of Land in Connecticut (Storrs Agric. Exper. Sta. Bull. 194 [March, 
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1934]); J. L. Hypes, Population Mobility in Rural Connecticut (Storrs 
Agric. Exper. Sta. Bull. 196 [August, 1934]). 

Dr. Hypes, as a member of a research committee of the American 
Country Life Association, of which Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield was chair- 
man, has completed an investigation on village improvement in India. 
He has also almost completed the manuscript of a book to be entitled 
Spotlights on the Culture of India. 

The department of sociological research at the Storrs Station has under 
way a series of studies of social adjustment in suburban towns of Connecti- 
cut. The town selected for the first study is the oldest town in the state, 
namely, Windsor. This study is to be repeated in two or three other 
suburban areas representing different socio-economic situations. Dr. 
Whetten is in immediate charge of this series of studies. 

During the last two years Dr. Victor A. Rapport has served as a mem- 
ber of the Connecticut Board of Milk Control. He is also president of the 
Connecticut Consumers League. 

Dr. Whetten during the past few months has been serving as state 
supervisor of rural research under the FERA. 


Cornell University —Dr. Dwight Sanderson, who served as co-ordinator 
of rural research for the Federal Emergency Relief Administration in 
Washington, D.C., for the past several months, has returned to Cornell. 


George Washington University.—Dr. Dudley Wilson Willard, professor 
and chairman of the department of sociology, died November 27 as the 
result of burns received when the oil furnace in his home exploded. 


Harvard University.—Professor Clarence Case of the University of 
Southern California will teach in the Harvard Summer School of 1935, 
giving a course in introductory sociology and one on social pathology and 
social programs. 

Assistant Professor Carl R. Doering of the Harvard school of public 
health will give a course on quantitative problems of population in the 
summer school. 

The following new teachers have been appointed by the Harvard Cor- 
poration for the academic year 1935-36: Professor Corrado Gini of the 
University of Rome, who will give, in the second semester, besides a 
course on self-regulation in the social organism, a course on the demog- 
raphy of isolated groups, repeating the first course at Radcliffe College; 
Associate Professor Howard P. Becker of Smith College, who will give, 
in the first semester, a course on conduct and culture, to be repeated at 
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Radcliffe, and a course on social thought before Comte; Professor E. 
Wight Bakke of Yale University, who will give, during the second semes- 
ter, courses on problems of social security and American minority peoples, 
repeating the first course at Radcliffe. 

Dr. Edward P. Hutchinson will give, throughout the year, a course in 
social statistics. 

Professors L. J. Henderson and Elton Mayo and Assistant Professors 
F. J. Roethlisberger and T. N. Whitehead, all of the Harvard business 
school, with Assistant Professor W. Lloyd Warner and Mr. W. J. Dickson, 
will give a seminar on methods and results of certain sociological investi- 
gations. Assistant Professor Whitehead is in charge of the arrangements 
for the course. 

Dr. C. Arnold Anderson will give a new course in the second semester 
on selective aspects of marriage and of rural-urban migration. 

Dr. Talcott Parsons will have a sabbatical leave during the first semes- 
ter. Professor P. A. Sorokin will be on sabbatical leave during the second 
semester. 

The department is co-operating in the newly organized graduate train- 
ing of public officials, and, together with other departments, is undertaking 
a large ERA project, an intensive study of several aspects connected 
with the behavior, migration, mobility, psycho-social conditions, psy- 
chology, and social life in general of the white-collared unemployed. 


University of Kansas.—Assistant Professor Mapheus Smith has ac- 
cepted a position with the Urban Research Division of the FERA at 
Washington, D.C., and Mr. Frank D. Alexander, formerly teaching 
fellow in the department of sociology at Vanderbilt University, has taken 
his place until he returns. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology.—The department of economics 
and social science, in co-operation with the department of biology and 
public health, offers in the summer of 1935 a survey of current administra- 
tive problems. It is open to a limited number of college graduates or 
persons who have completed three years of college work. Instruction will 
take the form of lectures and round-table discussions. The course will 
begin on June 24, 1935, and will continue for six weeks. Application 
should be made to Professor Edwin S. Burdell, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Announcement is made of a new five-year course combining profession- 
al studies in the departments of engineering and natural science with a co- 
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ordinated program in the social sciences. Beginning in the third year, a 
graduated program of subjects from the field of social science will be added 
to the program of professional studies. Upon satisfactory completion of 
the work the student will receive the degrees of Bachelor of Science and 
Master of Science. 


Miami University.—Dr. W. F. Cottrell will take a group of students 
and others to Russia during June and July. Mrs. Eugenie Whitridge has 
been appointed to give half-time service teaching sociology. 


University of Michigan.—Professor C. N. Reynolds of Stanford Univer- 
sity will be visiting professor during the summer session and will offer two 
courses in sociology. 


University of Missouri.—Dr. E. L. Morgan is giving part time to the 
Missouri Relief and Reconstruction Commission as technical adviser. He 
is also chairman of the State Social Planning Board. 

McGraw-Hill Book Company announce the publication of Social Psy- 
chology—the Natural History of Human Nature, by Dr. L. Guy Brown. 


University of North Carolina.—Mr. J. M. Maclachlan has been appoint- 
ed assistant professor and will do both teaching and research. 


Northwestern University—Professor Earl Dean Howard has returned 
from a year with the NRA in Washington, in which he was responsible 
for setting up codes in the apparel industry. He is dividing his time be- 
tween the department of sociology and anthropology and the school of 
commerce. 

Professor W. L. Bailey has completed the editing of a survey on Negro 
housing in Evanston for the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission. The 
facts of this survey are being used as the basis for a Negro housing project 
in Evanston. 

Professor A. J. Todd is directing a comprehensive survey of recreation 
in Chicago for the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission and the Recrea- 
tion Commission of Chicago, of which he is a member. Mr. H. L. Vierow 
has been loaned from the staff of the Illinois Emergency Relief Commis- 
sion to serve as executive director of the project. Most of the field ma- 
terial has been gathered; part of it has been collated and organized. It is 
hoped that the project will be completed and published by the beginning 
of the summer. 

Professor Melville J. Herskovits spent the summer in the field, where 
he engaged in a study of the culture of the Haitian Negroes. 
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Ohio State University.—Dr. C. E. Lively, who has been in Washington, 
D.C., as research analyst in charge of the survey of open and closed relief 
cases in the Research Section of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, has resumed his work in the department of rural economics. 

The sixth annual institute for Education by Radio, combined with the 
fifth annual assembly of the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, will be held at Ohio State University, Columbus, May 6, 7, 
and 8. 


Princeton University.—Under the joint auspices of Princeton Univer- 
sity and the American Council of Learned Societies, a summer seminar in 
Arabic and Islamic studies will be held at Princeton University from June 
20 to July 31, 1935. The seminar will be under the direction of Professor 
Philip K. Hitti of Princeton University, from whom further information 
may be obtained. 


Stanford University.—Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser will be visiting pro- 
fessor of sociology for the summer session. He comes from the University 
of Oregon and Reed College, where he is serving as part-time professor in 
both institutions. 


Swarthmore College.—Sociology has been added to the curriculum of 
Swarthmore College this year. Professor James W. Woodard, formerly of 
the University of Pennsylvania and of Temple University, is conducting 
the work. 


State College of Washington.—Dr. Howard W. Beers of Cornell Univer- 
sity has joined the staff of the department of sociology as assistant pro- 
fessor of rural sociology. Dr. Beers will teach courses in rural sociology 
and direct rural sociological research. The rural-research program of the 
department is being expanded. Six new courses in rural sociology have 
been added to the department of sociology: ‘Rural Standards of Living,” 
“Rural Population,” “The Urban Community,” “Rural Social Work,” 
“Rural Rehabilitation,” and ‘Seminar in Rural Social Problems.” 


University of Wisconsin.—J. H. Kolb, head of the department of rural 
sociology, became co-ordinator of rural research for the Division of Re- 
search, Statistics, and Finance, FERA, in Washington, D.C., March 1, 
to continue throughout the summer. He has obtained temporary leave 
from the college of agriculture during this period. 

Dr. J. L. Gillin, professor of sociology, has been appointed to the Wis- 
consin State Pardon Board which has recently been set up. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Negro Americans, What Now? By JAMES WELDON JOHNSON. New 

York: Viking Press, 1934. Pp. viiit+103. $1.25. 

Along This Way. By JAMES WELDON JoHNsSON. New York: Viking 

Press, 1935. Pp. 418. $3.50. 

There is an interesting and intimate connection between these two 
books, Negro Americans, What Now? and Along This Way, aside from the 
fact that they are both by the same author. The first is an address to the 
Negro people of the United States; is, in fact, a kind of tract, called forth 
by the present posture of affairs in the world at large, and by the existing, 
not unrelated, crisis in the American Negro community. The second is an 
autobiography of the man who wrote the first, so that whatever wisdom 
there may be in the tract is based on the experiences recorded in the 
autobiography. This suggests considering each in the light of the other. 

The author’s message, if one may so describe it, is based on the convic- 
tion that the Negro people, to an extent that has not been true heretofore, 
are at the crossroads, where several divergent courses of action lie before 
them. The author dismisses as impracticable the oft-proposed exodus. He 
sees no present solution of the Negro’s problem in communism. He con- 
demns the use of physical force—the last resource of an oppressed people— 
not on moral grounds but because he believes it futile. 

There remain the alternatives of (1) a self-imposed isolation, that is, 
voluntary segregation, involving the creation of an imperium in imperio, 
or (2) a policy of integration and identification, as far as the existing 
American mores will permit, of the fate and fortunes of the Negro with 
the fate and fortunes of the American people as a whole. The author 
favors the latter course. The proposal that the Negro accept the position 
of a permanent racial minority and seek to become, as far as practicable, 
a self-sufficing economic and cultural unit does not commend itself to 
him. 

What he proposes is rather the creation of a more efficient and inclusive 
organization, an organization of organizations, in fact, which shall func- 
tion at once as a clearing-house for other agencies and as a board of strat- 
egy to advise, direct, and as far as possible co-ordinate, the operations of 
all more local and more special organizations, in order to insure the ad- 
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vancement of the race, in accordance with a general program of action. 
He suggests that the existing National Society for the Advancement of 
Coloured People, in which, incidentally, white and colored people are 
associated, might assume the functions of such a superorganization. 

This proposal will probably not be acceptable to isolationists, who are 
convinced that, in its struggle for existence and for status, a racial minor- 
ity will be most effective only when it is free to act independently and on 
its own initiative, even though its ultimate purpose be no more than the 
effective and equitable enforcement of the existing organic law, and the 
creation of a social order in which all races have a common interest. 

If, then, as the author puts it, ““Black America is called upon to stand 
as the protagonist of tolerance, of fair play, of justice and good will,” it is 
because, in a democracy, the fate of the minority is indissolubly bound up 
with that of the majority, and, in the homely phrase of Booker Washing- 
ton, it is not possible for one man to hold another man down without stay- 
ing down with him. 

The difficulty is that the organization, solidarity, and group conscious- 
ness which any racial minority inevitably develops, in its struggle against 
discrimination and injustice may, and sometimes does, perpetuate the 
belief in the existence of insurmountable divergences of racial interest and 
destiny which it is the final purpose of the racial minority to undermine 
and discredit. 

This is a dilemma which every militant minority faces. It must have 
political power, in order to gain recognition for its abstract rights, but 
must, at the same time, achieve some sort of interracial solidarity and 
understanding, to insure their equitable interpretation and vigorous en- 
forcement. This is because the ultimate source of discrimination is in the 
mores, that is, in the unwritten, rather than in the formal, law. 

James Weldon Johnson belongs to that generation of colored men who, 
because they have grown up since the Civil War, have had an opportunity 
few colored men before them had to gain such a knowledge of the world as 
only travel and a wide acquaintance with literature, men, and things can 
give. He is, in fact, a typical member of that “Talented Tenth” of which 
Dr. Dubois used to speak, the intelligentsia of the Negro race, whose 
mission has been, on the whole, to interpret the American Negro to him- 
self and to the world, and incidentally through its writings to create a 
literary tradition and a body of doctrine designed at once to inspire and 
guide the race in its effort to achieve better things. 

His own family tradition goes back to the year 1802, when Etienne 
Dillet, a French army officer in Haiti, put Hester Argo, a native Haitian 
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woman, and her three children, on board a schooner bound for Cuba. 
This was during the struggle for Haitian independence, and it was from 
the dangers of that struggle that Hester Argo and her children were flee- 
ing. One of Hester Argo’s children, by Etienne Dillet, was Stephen 
Dillet, a notable person in the Island of Nassau, where Hester Argo 
finally found refuge, and the grandfather of the subject of this auto- 
biography. 

Against this romantic background the narrative sketches a career 
which began sixty-four years ago in Jacksonville, Florida, where his father 
had the relatively important position of head waiter in a fashionable hotel. 
It includes the story of his student days at Atlanta University, his ex- 
periences as a teacher in the backwoods of Georgia, as a newspaper editor, 
as a teacher and lawyer in Jacksonville, Florida, and as a successful writer 
of popular songs and lyrics in New York. It was during this latter period 
that he and his brother, Rosamund, composed what is, both as to words 
and music, probably the most inspiring anthem ever written, namely, 
the “Negro National Hymn.” 

There followed a period of consular service in Venezuela and Nic- 
aragua, during which he published a notable poem Black and Unknown 
Bards, and his one novel, Autobiography of an Ex-Coloured Man. 

Returning from his sojourn abroad he served for a period of years as 
field agent of the National Association for the Advancement of Coloured 
People, in its struggle to suppress lynching, and to preserve the civic 
rights of the Negro people, which were in danger of being lost by default. 

It was during this latter period that he published the two collections of 
“American Negro Spirituals,” the volume entitled God’s Trombones, 
and several other of his more original and permanent contributions to 
that growing body of literature in which Negro writers have recorded the 
experience and voiced the aspirations of the race. 

Since, in the case of the Negro, the fate of the individual is, or seems to 
be, so ineluctably bound up with that of the race, the story of his life tends 
to assume somewhat of the impersonal character of an epos, that is, less 
the story of an individual than of a people. 

This is, perhaps, less true of James Weldon Johnson’s life history than 
it was of Frederick Douglass’ Life and Times, Booker Washington’s Up 
from Slavery, or of that extraordinary human document, W. E. B. DuBois’ 
Souls of Black Folk. This may be due to the fact that, as the Negro has 
become more articulate, the moral isolation in which he lived, and which 
is the ultimate source of every racial problem, has measurably diminished. 

In fact, one interest, among others, which attaches to this auto- 
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biography as a historical and social document is the evidence it offers of 
the manner and the extent to which, particularly in the great cosmo- 
politan cities, like Paris, London, and New York, the social distances 
which formerly separated the races have been dissolved. 


RosBertT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Principles of Sociology. By FREDERICK E. Lumiey. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. Pp. xiv+461. $3.50. 


Professor Lumley has modified the table of contents of his textbook 
considerably since the first edition appeared in 1928. That earlier edition 
has doubtless become generally familiar to American teachers of intro- 
ductory college courses in sociology. When one examines the plan of the 
new edition closely, the changes seem to be partly matters of titling the 
chapters and modifying somewhat the proportionate amounts of space 
given to various topics, The volume has been reduced from 562 to 461 
pages, however; chapters entitled “Suggestion-Imitation,” “Co-opera- 
tion,” and “Social Origins” seem to have largely disappeared, not only as to 
title but as to content; and a chapter entitled “Crowd Phenomena,” which 
is largely new, has been added. This textbook might be classified with sev- 
eral others for its adherence to simple, common-sense terminology and the 
noticeably didactic manner in which the author presents the subject. 


There are adequate indexes, a substantial alphabetical bibliography the , 
value of which is problematical, and, at the ends of the chapters, the usual 


“text questions,” “thought questions,” and “readings.” The book is 
suited to the use of college Sophomores, or even Freshmen, rather than 
to more mature students. 


N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


An Introductory Sociology. By Kimpatt Younc. New York: 

American Book Co., 1934. Pp. xxiv+615. $3.50. 

The number of textbooks designed for use in general introductory 
college courses in sociology has become so great in recent years, and new 
ones continue to appear from the presses so frequently, that it is scarcely 
possible for a reviewer to say in brief space anything worth while and dis- 
tinctive about each one as it reaches him. There is nothing revolutionary 
about Professor Kimball Young’s An Introductory Sociology; on the other 
hand, it is a conscientiously written, intelligently planned book. It tends 
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to place the emphasis on culture, and, as anyone who knows the author’s 
previous work might expect, on the psychological aspects of sociology. 
The author sticks rather close to the matter-of-fact and common-sense 
apprehensions of social phenomena in dealing with most topics; in few 
connections does he undertake to present any very searching interpreta- 
tions or analyses of the matters with which he is concerned. This pro- 
cedure has kept the book within the range of comprehension of college 
Sophomores, but has had the effect of making it rather monotonous to 
read. A few selected references for wider reading, and a set of questions, 
exercises, and topics for papers, are given at the close of each chapter. The 
author has in preparation a source book which is designed to supply 
collateral readings and materials to parallel this textbook. There are 
indexes of names and of subjects which appear to have been carefully 


prepared. 


FLoyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Rudiments of Sociology. By E. J. Ross. Milwaukee: Bruce Publ, 

Co. 1934. Pp. xiv+ 303. $1.44. 

Here is a text that lives up to its title: Rudiments of Sociology. There 
is no doubt but that it is intended for the first years in secondary educa- 
tion and that it is explicitly written for Catholic high schools, for the 
author states “care has been taken to lay a foundation in the way of 
Catholic principles and philosophies.”) Elsewhere she complains that 
many elementary texts ignore the supernatural and the salvation of man’s 
soul, and as a consequence there is need of a Catholic introductory sociol- 
ogy, and it must be said that the author has made a good job of it. 

Since out of every ten high-school students, only one goes to college, a 
high-school text of social principles and problems seems much in order, 
and no doubt this book will open a new world to many a young student, 
which will influence his viewpoint the rest of his life. Although the book 
is written in a simple and easily intelligible manner, it is nevertheless 
scientific and uniquely covers the field of social theory and practice. 
Beginning with the nature of society and social life, the author passes on to 
the family, the state, and industrial and agricultural problems; trade un- 
ionism, strikes, and arbitration; the co-operative movement in its various 
phases; ownership and man’s right to private property; the errors of 
socialism and communism; the world court and the league of nations with 
its issues of peace and war. 

Emphasis is placed on the educational question and the right of church 
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and state in this regard. There are strong pleas for the underprivileged, 
for better housing, a living wage, shorter working hours. Various types of 
social work are treated to inspire the reader with a social sense. At times 
the text becomes a preachment. 

Selected pictures and charts assist the printed page, and throughout 
there is an appeal for interest and action and even leadership in social 
welfare. The book closes with a simple and sympathetic statement of the 
NRA and its agencies of action. There are adequate recommended read- 
ings and questions, some evidently intended for the teacher. 


FREDERIC SIEDENBURG 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 


The Beginnings of To-morrow. By HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1933. Pp. xiii+310. $2.00. 


This is a book about revolution, nationalism, race, and Western 
civilization; about Asia, Japan, China, Korea, Siam, India, and the Near 
East; about Russian Communism, Ghandi-ism, Bahai-ism, and Islam. 
It recognizes the factors that sociologists recognize, therefore reaches 
different interpretations from those of the missionary, administrator, 
diplomat, or business man. The author’s concept of a coming Great 
Society, every racial or national segment conscious of and conditioned by 
all the other segments, is altogether sociological. His interpretation of 
what is going on in China says more in thirty pages than anything I have 
seen on contemporary China. He abounds in shrewd insights. “A people 
will go to sleep unless it has some sort of stimulus which comes from con- 
flict, competition, or oppression.”” Russian methods will be modified, 
“to meet the demands of the individualistic habits of other countries.”’ 
“Defeatism has become characteristic of Europe, since the war, and is 
now emerging in the United States.” Aggressiveness, “the keynote both 
of Western activity and of Western philosophy,” is traced to the hunting 
pattern of life; the Orient bears, rather, the impress of the tillage pattern. 
“A people loses more self-respect by being ruled than by being hungry and 
ragged.” “Nationalism in Korea has reached the psychopathic stage...” 
“The Christian sporting emotion called anti-Semitism.” The hyper- 
sensitiveness of the Japanese he traces to “an inferiority complex.” “It 
would have been difficult to secure the necessary reorganization of society 
which had to come to India without the English as the object of common 
enmity.” 

It is a pity that a book so excellent is marred by many slips. Hobbes 
and Locke “exploded the ground on which the divine right of kings stood” 
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a century more than “a century and a half ago.” This country has not 
“fifteen million Negroes” but two million less. Just why the hundred and 
sixty millions of the Soviet Union should be counted into the population 
of Asia is not clear. 


EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Beyond Conscience. By T. V. SmitH. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1934. Pp. xv +373. $3.00. 


A casual inquiry of a colleague as to where he could find a realistic 
ethics was the occasion of this book of ten full chapters. In his search for a 
valid sanction for conscience—Mr. Smith’s term is “implementation” — 
he starts with the Freudian /ibido as the cosmic root of conscience and 
finally pitches his tent in the far lotus land of an esthetic solipsism closely 
akin to psychological idealism. The journey is a long and exciting one 
during which much philosophical ichor is spilled. His trail is strewn with 
the fragments of various futile “implementations” of conscience such as 
the theological; the idealistic of Green, Bradley, and Royce; the sociologi- 
cal of Durkheim, Mead, and Dewey; the social contract school of Rous- 
seau, Hobbes, Locke, and Jefferson; and the intuitionalists, Sidgwick, 
Ross, and Meinong. Comfortably settled at last in his ivory tower of 
esthetic solipsistic finality, ‘with conscience reduced to a state of utter 
privacy serving only the role of inner integrator of consciousness and dy- 
namic essence for esthetic satisfaction,” the writer, as a sort of after- 
thought, addresses himself in the last two chapters to “the major difficulty 
confronting a social philosophy,”’ namely, the relation of life in this ivory 
tower to the outside world. 

At this point it would seem that the pragmatic realist, who thus far 
has been browbeaten into silence, rises in righteous protest against the 
absurdities of this logical tour de force, marshals the ungodly behaviorists 
and the unwashed crew who follow the banners of Marx and Lenin, and 
threatens the selfish dweller in the ivory tower with the terrible alterna- 
tives of “either materialism or solipsism.” This forces the ivory-tower 
dweller, who we feel has been playing a clever game, to come out into the 
open and dicker for a compromise. After having yielded temporarily to 
the seductive charms of Calypso and her cave, we are rejoiced to find that 
our Odysseus still remains loyal to the unromantic Penelope of moral 
common sense. In the concluding chapter he makes ample amends for the 
ivory-tower scandal. Logic and metaphysics having proved themselves 
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bankrupt in the matter of “implementing” conscience, he falls back upon 
the pragmatic makeshift that conscience is a norm born of the stern 
necessities of the will-to-live in a social order. It cannot be proved. Its 
sanctions are fictions of the imagination. Yet “the common man will still 
hold that conscience ought to be obeyed, even though a fiction; that social 
order must be maintained even though its price is high in unsatisfied de- 
sires” (p. 321). What then is conscience? It is the result of the egoistic 
push for power of the primordial libido clashing with other egoistic pushes 
for power all of which debouch into the social arena where they are 
checked, disciplined, socialized (to use a tiresome term) and made to serve 
the necessities of social order. The author’s conclusions, be it observed, are 
just the opposite of the romantic extravagances of Rousseau’s infinitely 
competent amour de soi and Lenin’s utopian classless society. Not Eros 
but Eris is the father of conscience, the final implementation of which is 
found in an eternal Kampf wm das Recht. 

The critical evaluation of this book is exceedingly difficult because it 
lies in the No Man’s Land between pure philosophy and pure literature. 
It is so brilliantly written that the play of words often interferes with the 
unity of the thought. The writer is not an unconscious poet as was Plato. 
He lacks the stately beauty of Berkeley or the velvety smoothness and 
oriental richness of Santayana. He is, however, past master of paradox, 
the deadly enemy of logically consistent and systematized ideas. His 
book will seem superficial and even flippant to the old fashioned meta- 
physician and perhaps futile to the prosaic fact-finding sociologist. But 
like a buccaneering bee he has made his own the honied wisdom plundered 
from countless gardens of the spirit. By one who feels as vividly as he 
does the eternal dualism between the inner and outer, the internecine 
struggle between moral man and immoral society, the book will be read 
with pleasure and profit as it was by the reviewer. 


Joun M. MEcKLIN 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Social Psychology: The Natural History of Human Nature. By 
LAWRENCE Guy Brown. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1934. Pp. xili+651. $3.50. 

This well written and well organized book derives from sociology and 
is oriented toward it. Psychologists will probably resent having their field 
restricted to the organic functions, and logicians of science will question 
whether psychology tells how, while social psychology tells why, people 
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behave as they do. Psychological social psychologists are depending more 
and more upon cultural data even though they seldom give sociology 
any credit. Sociologists, on the other hand, will probably contend that 
much of Brown’s material is merely elementary sociology. 

About seventy pages are bibliography and class “helps,” about 400 are 
“case materials” and quotations, and the remaining 175 are Brown’s own 
work. So it is really a combined case- and textbook. Doubtless it will 
appeal strongly to those who have faith in this method. I was not much 
edified by the cases I read, but students may possibly read them with 
interest and profit. There is little analysis of the cases. Perhaps fewer 
cases with more discussion of what they are supposed or intended to show 
would improve the book. An index of cases would doubtless aid teachers 
who like to use such material. I feel there is decided danger that students 
will make many doubtful interpretations and unwarranted generalizations 
from the plethora of single, sketchy cases. 

There is no discussion of the scientific point of view and methods of 
studying human behavior. Little attention is given to moot points and 
diverse approaches to the study of human phenomena. I think this is a 
serious mistake. Brown argues that undergraduates should not be con- 
fused with too much research. This may be true, if research really con- 
fuses, but certainly undergraduates should not be given the idea that all 
is known when in reality so little is known. For example, attitudes, etc., 
seem to take the place left vacant by the moribund “instincts” with little 
more critical analysis than instincts used to receive. Watson’s three 
“emotions” seem to be accepted as gospel with no reference to Sherman’s 
work. The réle of biology in the development and functioning of person- 
ality is not adequately treated. Finally, I doubt the advisability of asking 
the students for so much introspective self-analysis. This will not help 
social psychology to become a natural science. Other points could be 
mentioned if space permitted. 

The book is well documented with nearly 450 citations. The men re- 
ferred to ten times or more are: Allport, Ellwood, Park, Ross, W. I. 
Thomas, Krueger and Reckless, Reuter and Hart, Brown himself, A. 
Adler, Burgess, Dewey, K. Young, Cooley, Bernard, and Faris, the last 
two twenty-seven times each. 

Pathological phenomena are wisely omitted, but more attention should 
be paid to sex, food, excretion, ego-satisfaction, sickness and inorganic 


factors in the development and functioning of personality. 
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Introduction to Rural Sociology. By CHARLES RusSELL HOFFER. 


New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1934. Pp. xiv+500. $3.00. 


The first edition of this volume appeared in 1930. One reviewer, at that 
time, considered it to be “the most satisfactory book for beginning classes 
that has yet appeared in the field.”” Another believed that “the synthesis 
of the latest findings pertaining to the topics under consideration repre- 
sented the chief contribution” of the book. 

The extent of the revision is indicated in part by the fact that the 
earlier volume consisted of 418 pages in a larger size of type, whereas the 
revised edition totals 500 pages in a smaller sized type, with, hence, con- 
siderably more on a page. Three new chapters have been added, com- 
prising fifty-five pages in the new edition. These new chapters are en- 
titled: “Rural Children,” “Rural Youth,” and “Rural Leaders.” More- 
over, the statistical materials have been brought carefully down to the 
present date, and each chapter carries a well planned series of study 
questions, a feature not characterizing the first edition. Also, a compari- 
son of the two editions reveals in parts considerable textual revision which, 
in the words of the author, takes cognizance of “the tremendous changes 
in rural life within the last few years and the rapid development of the 
science of rural sociology.” The selected references at the conclusion of 
each chapter have been augmented to include more recent significant 
contributions to the several subject-matter divisions considered in the 
volume. Thus in its totality the book has undergone substantial revision, 
and has been greatly improved as a result. 

The book is characterized by the mature approach of the author to his 
subject, the judicious selection of the materials used, the cautious delimi- 
tation of the scope of the field to be covered, the soundness of the sociologi- 
cal matrix, and not least of all by the simple, clear style in which it is 
written. It easily deserves a high rating among the large number of in- 
troductory texts now available for beginning classes in rural sociology. 


WILson GEE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Rural Community and Social Case Work. By JOSEPHINE C. 
Brown. New York: Family Welfare Association of America, 
1933. Pp.lx+165. $1.00. 

This book is a recognition that social work in the rural farm population 
is so different from that in urban districts that special information and 
directions are essential. In the first chapter, it seeks to interpret country 
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life to social workers. The other nine chapters deal with the needs of 
social case work in rural communities, the steps to be taken in organizing 
for such work, sources of Anformation and kinds of co-operative agencies 
to resort to, qualifications of social workers, methods of establishing 
budgets and of raising money to carry on the work, and requisites for the 
administrative set-up. The whole field is covered in a brief but competent 
manner. Since we have had the relief situation extended to farming people 
so widely and profoundly during the past year or two and have been so 
illy prepared to take care of it, we are in special need of just such works as 
this one for emergency preparation. 

The volume contemplates financing social work by private agencies 
largely. Had it been written today, it doubtless would have placed more 
emphasis on public relief and such matters as farm rehabilitation. There 
are also some peculiar situations developing in open country relief work 
which need specific training. This little volume might well be revised and 
extended so as to cover those situations. 


J. M. GILLETTE 
UNIVERSITY OF NortH DAKOTA 


An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology. By RoBERT H. Lowie. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1934. Pp. 365. 


The content of this book concerns the development of culture and no 
doubt will prove useful as a text for courses in anthropology and in sociol- 
ogy.)The first chapter, only, deals with race; the remainder is straight 
culture history. Three hundred and thirty pages for an account of the 
origin and growth of culture in all its parts means necessarily that each 
topic must be dealt with very briefly. It is often said that it is harder to 
make a short speech than a long one. I am sure this is true of a culture 
history. The author has done it, though, excellently. He has covered 
essentials with a minimum of waste motion. It is, despite this compres- 
sion, easy to read, again justifying the author’s reputation as a writer as 
well as a scientist. The use of many concrete words and the avoidance of 
the abstract was useful in this regard. To achieve its balance the content 
must have been planned and built up more or less like a mosaic. Some 
critics may feel that the author has overly stressed the material culture, 
which requires eight out of seventeen chapters. This emphasis is fully 
warranted, however, in the reviewer’s judgment, in view of the great réle 
of mechanical invention in modern times. 

Not the least of the merits of this treatise is the way the author has kept 
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out of its pages the theoretical and speculative discussions and intellec- 
tual displays for intellectualism’s sake, which so often clutter up the pages 
of books on culture. Here the reader gets reliable conclusions and trust- 
worthy data. It is history and not philosophy. To appreciate this book, 
it should be compared with earlier books, such as those of Muller-Lyer 
or even Tylor. 

One other possible point of dispute concerns the method. The author 
presents his material by topics, such as, farming, art, or the clan, instead 
of dealing with the material by a few specific cultures. It is difficult to see 
how a brief history of cultural development could be treated by dealing 
with a few cultures. Yet the feeling is so strong among anthropologists 
that no piece of culture should be torn from its setting. It is said that no 
part of culture can be understood without understanding the whole. No 
doubt so extreme a statement may be true if the passion for meaning in 
its completeness is strong. But obviously such an attitude, desirable as it 
is, can be carried to absurd extremes. It must be remembered that readers 
may want, for instance, a brief history of agriculture without being both- 
ered about how the agriculture of each people is interwoven with minutiae 
of each cultural pattern. 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Folk Culture on St. Helena Island. By Guy B. Jonnson. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1930. Pp. xi+183. 


This is a companion volume to Black Yeomanry by T. J. Woofter, Jr., 
and A Social History of the Sea Islands, by Guion Griffis Johnson, and all 
three are the result of a study of the culture of the sea islands supported by 
the Social Science Research Council. The author is careful to supplement 
and not to duplicate the studies already made of the sea-island culture. 
The volume, thus, is brief, but an altogether worth-while contribution. 

The first part is given over to an account of the dialect of the Negroes 
of St. Helena Island. It is suggested that ‘‘Gullah,”’ as the dialect is known, 
is a survival of the English of the colonial period. The conditions of both 
the slave trade and slavery precluded the possibility of the survival of all 
but a very few African words. The geographical and cultural isolation of 
the island has accounted for the persistence of the dialect. The African 
tradition is reflected in such qualities as speed, pitch, and inflection. 

In the second part of the book the author is at great pains to show the 
similarity between the Negro spiritual and the early religious and revival 
songs of the white man. The presence of the same traits in both groups 
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of music seems to indicate that these Negro songs are either selections 
from white music, selections which have been influenced by the Negro’s 
African musical heritage, or that, in the main, they have been borrowed 
directly from white folk music. There is little evidence, he thinks, of the 
creation by the American Negro of a distinctly new music. The contri- 
bution of the Negro appears to have been the introduction of his own 
rhythmic devices and the modification of melodic patterns. It is conclud- 
ed that although the songs are borrowed they are as unique as if they were 
original creations of the Negro. 

There is presented a collection of folk tales and superstitions which are 
typical of the folk culture of the island. These, however, add little to such 
earlier publications as Elsie Clews Parson’s Folklore of the Sea Islands, 


South Carolina, and Puckett’s Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro. 


Fisk UNIVERSITY 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 
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